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SS."NEW YORK’ IN DRY Doc. 
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THE SHI- YARDS AND DRY DOCK AT NEWPORT NEWS 


are most extensive. Not only is the dry dock utilized in the making of needed repairs to grain-carrying ocean vessels, but 
also some of the largest passenger steamers utilize it from time to time. Our frontispiece shows the great steamship New York 
in dry dock at Newport News, receiving some finishing touches after one of its passages across the Atlantic. This enormous 
dry dock 1s 600 feet long and 93 feet wide at entrance, with a draught of water of 25 feet. It requires only 14 hours to pump the 
water out of dock. The ship yard connected with this dock covers 75 acres of land, the buildings 7 acres and there is an entire 
water-frontage of half a mile. This is one of the advantages that is diverting part of the export business in western grain from 
New York and Baltimure to Newport News. It was from this yard that the new warships Kentucky and Kearsage were launch- 
ed the same day, last month. Work on these ships and others for the navy is now being pushed 24 hours a day at Newport News. 
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FOUR PRIZE DAHLIAS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





The New Popular Favorite 


No Flower can be more easily and satisfactorily grown than the Dahlia. 
from midsummer till the Frost King reigns supreme, it stands unequalled. 
almost limitless numbers, new forms, and types which are constantly being developed. 


For gorgeous masses of brilliant blooms 
Its value as a garden flower is still more enhanced by the 
The beautiful _and life-like repro- 


ductions on this page suggest the grand possibilities of the Dahlia in its various types. 


FOUR SUPERB TYPES OF DAHLIAS 


This section has revolu- 
Cactus tionized dahlia culture 
and during the past few years, 
and is the most useful and 

Decorative beautiful ofthe entire fam- 
Dahlias _—ily. Flowers medium to very 
large size, and of most ex- 

quisite finish, being soft, delicate and 
graceful, Colors are extremely delicate 


and rare, while the blendings of shades and 
tints are surpassingly lovely, Flowers 
perfectly double, loosely arranged, irreg- 
ular in outline, and borne on gocd stems, 
well supplied with buds and foliage 3 


Sh A branch of the old ball-shaped 
ow type, and highly prized by 
H all who wish to make a beau- 
Dahiias tiful show en masse. Very 
large, of strong, compact form, and 
double to the centre. Some are unsur- 
passed for vases and for large decora- 
tions, being of immense size with long 
stems ; embrace the full range of colors 
except blue, and every intermediate shade 
and tint. Flowers are all either solid or self- 
colored, or edged and shaded darker than 
the groundcolor. Invaluable for bank- 
ing and massing. 





are most valuable for cutting and gen- 
eral decorations, 
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FANCY DAHLIA.—Fern Leaved Beauty. 





SHOW DAHLIA.—Purity. 


Also a branch of the old ball- 
Fancy shaped type but entirely dis- 
Dahlias tinct from the Show dahlia. 
Most popular every- 
where, owing to the lovely combina- 
tion of colors in the same flower. Are 
splashed, pencilled, margined, and varie- 
= in every conceivable manner and 
orm. Flowers large, beautiful, and of 
regular form; plants strong, vigorous 
growers and free bloomers. General 
favOrites and usually planted in garden col- 
lections and as specimen plants. Usu- 
ally included in the double large flowering 
or Show dahlias in the catalogues. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


To promote the growth of and create an increased interest in ihe cultivation of flowers among the people, we have 
made an arrangement with a leading grower, of international reputation as an originator of improved varieties, to supply our readers 
with special sets of tubers of prize-winning Dahlias. To those desiring to purchase the Dahlia tubers, we will send one tuber 
of each of the four classes described above, postpaid and securely packed, each named and plainly labelled, for 50 cents. 


FOR in silver, stamps, or otherwise, we will send one tuber each of the four classes of 
ys 5 & FE N T Prize Dahlias described above, postpaid and securely packed, to any subscriber to 
ONLY our Journal, paid for 1898. §g@Those not subscribers to our Journal, and desiring 
to avail themselves of this 25-cent offer, must send in $1.00 for a year’s subscription, in addition to the 25 cents for a set of 
the tubers. The YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC for 1898 is given free to all subscribers thus sending in the additional dollar. 
We send only good, vigorous plants which have been grown expressly for our subscribers, and amy one can easily 
grow them and have the choicest flowers during the summer and autumn. Full directions for culture sent with each 
set. and we guarantee perfect satisfaction if our instructions are followed. 


Address orders to either of our offices ; but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Building. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 








P Flowers of perfect form and 
Ompon = embrace every color, shade, 


and tint found in dahlias, 
or Bouquet very highly colored, while 
s 
Dahlias 


many are tipped and vyarie- 

gated. Plants of dwarf com- 
pact growth, and being continually covered 
with a mass of flowers are very effective 
for bedding and borders, Flowers largely 
used for bouquets and decorations, last- 
ing a long time after being cut. Especially 
valuable for pot culture and for planting 
on small grounds where large collections 
are desired, as they can be planted closer 
than the larger sorts. 











CACTUS DAHLIA.—Henry F. Michell. 
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Growing Strawberries for Profit. 
L. J. FARMER, NEW YORK. 


Plant the strawberry bed near the buildings 
where you can see them every day. ‘Then if 
they get weedy you will know it. Plant them 
near the road. Then you will take pride in 
keeping them cleau, so others will notice it. 
It saves time in gathering berries, as well as 
in hauling fertilizers, mulching materials, 
ete. Then there are odd hours often lost that 
might be spent in the strawberry field if lo- 
cated near, whereas if at the other end of the 
farm, no one would think of the strawberries. 
In going to and from cultivating other crops, 
the cultivator may be run through the straw- 
often as opportunity occurs, 
with great advantage. Lands nearly level are 
best, if underdrained. A southern slope 
makes the berries earlier. A northern expo- 
sure tends to retard the time of ripening. 

Any rich soil that will grow corn or pota- 
toes will grow strawberries. Sandy soils pro- 
duce earlier berries than clay, and the berries 


berry rows as 
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are firmer. Soils made up largely of clay pro- 
duce the largest crops of the largest berries. 
It is because they retain the fertilizers and 
moisture better and do not leach. But clay 
must be drained well by deep, open ditches 
or underdrains and well covered with mulch 
in winter. The ideal soil is that made up of 
a mixture of all kinds of soil. 


FERTILIZING AND -PREPARING THE LAND. 


It is economy to have the soil very rich. 
While strawberries do not rob the land of 
much fertilizer, it is mostly water that is 


sold off the vines and roots remain on, the 
land; it is very important to have all’ the 
plant food that the young plant can appropri- 
ate always ready for its use. To do this the 
soil is made rich before the plants are set, by 
heavy applications of fertilizers made to the 
crops of corn that precede the strawberries. 
Use ail the barn manure you can get on the 
corn and supplement with commercial ferti- 
lizers applied to the soil before the plants 
are set and at frequent intervals during the 


No. 15 


growing season. Ashes and mixed fertilizers 
should never be allowed to touch the plant 
for best results. Sow broadcast before the 
plants are set and harrow in. Scatter be- 
tween the plants in the row and hoe in. 
About one ton of mixed fertilizers to the acre 
isenough. It should be applied one-third 
before the plants are set,one-third at intervals 
during the growing season and the balance 
in the spring of the fruiting year, before the 
mulch is removed. 

Plow deeply in the spring as soon as the soil 
will admit working. Harrow and remove 
stones and other rubbish that will interfere 
with cultivation. Harrow again and again till 
the bed is Joose as an ash heap. If neces- 
sary, plow again. Then harrow and harrow 
again. Nothing is lost in this thorough prep- 
aration and much way be gained. Usually 
the resulting crop is large in proportion -to the 
time spent in preparing the soil. If ready to 
plant. mark the rows four feet apart and set 
the plants one foot apart in the row. If the 

{To Page 461.] 














A NEW IDEA 
hotographic view of one of the most unique and attractive strawberry gardens in exist- 


In the accompanying engraving is 


ence. Its proprietor, Mr J. P Ohmer, 


this line some twenty years ago and has gradually improved and brought 


resented a 1 
ayton, O, claims to be the inventor of this method of strawberry culture. H 
up the barrel system to its present perfection. 








IN STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


He first experimented in 
Tight iron-bound 


arrels are used, all but four of the hoops are removed, holes are bored through the staves at proper distances, and as each tier of holes is 
planted the barrel is gradually filled with soil to the top. Placing the barrels four feet apart from center to center, it requires 2500 barrels to 


cover an acre, and the average yield of berries is over half a bushel per barrel. 


The chief advantages claimed for 


this method are that no 


mulch or cultivation is required, and that the berries are always clean and free from sand, and are far more easily picked than when yrown 


in the usual way. 


All that is needed to insure a good crop is to apply plenty of water. 
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Agriculture in the Yukon. 





The great interest in the gold districts of 
the northwest has caused the director of ex- 
periment farms at Ottawa, Canada, to make 
extensive inquiries as to the possibilities of 
agriculture in the Yukon district. Informa- 
tion of course is meager. From records kept, 
it is found that in August, 1895, the thermom- 
eter went below 32 degrees tive times and be- 
low 40 nine times. In September, ’95, it was 
below 32 18 times and below 40 29 times. In 
June, 1896, it was four times at and below 32 
and in July the temperature ranged from 40 
to 70, being 81 at one time. With these con- 
ditions, it can be easily seen that the possi- 
bilities of growing crops is quite small. With 
comparatively low temperatures all through 
the summer and frequent frosts during the 
early part of June and often before the end 
of September, very little can be done in the 
way of agriculture. Best success is likely to 
be had along the margins of rivers and else- 
where. There are a few garden products,such 
as radishes, lettuce, early varieties of cab- 
bage and turnips, which mature in a very 
short period and can be grown in this dis- 
trict fairly well. These do not grow large 
but attain suflicient maturity to make them 
tit for use. To this list may provably be ada- 
ed spinach, early varieties of green peas, ear- 
ly beets and carrots and possibly some kinds of 
onions. Rhubarbis worthy of trial. Potatoes 
liave been grown in several localities but un- 
less planted in a suitably sheltered spot, they 
will need some special protection against 
frost in August. In several instances, a small 
patch has been preserved by covering with 
heavy ticking at night when frost threatened. 
Oats and barley have been tried but no crop 
has ever been known to mature. They grow 
sufliciently, however, to make excellent for- 
age but the seed wonld have to be brought in 
every year. In 189, acrop of wheat sown 
at Cudahey, near the Alaska line, developed 
tine straw and good heads, but the frost killed 
it before any kernels were formed. For the 
attempted production ot fodder for cattle, the 
following early maturing cereals are recom- 
mended. Oats: Prize cluster, White Won- 
der, Bonanza, Welcome; Barley, Success 
Odessa, Rennie’s Improved; Spring wheat: 
Ladoga, Black Sea, Colorado, Preston. Spring 
rye will prove valuable in this locality. Na- 
tive grasses are said to be very scarce and 
make inferior fodder. Hence, it might be 
advisable to try the variety of millet known 
as Hungarian grass. It matures early and 
ean he cut as soon as it blooms. Awnless 
broome is a very hardy species of grass which 
has been grown successfully in the nurthwest 
territories and it might be tried. For vegeta- 
bles, select the very earliest kinds. 





Vetches for Forage. 

These crops are grown with comparative 
ease and can be utilized both as food for 
stock and soil renovators. For the south they 
should be sown in the late summer or early 
fall so as to be out of the way of summer 
crops, but at the north where, winters are 
severe, they may be sown in early spring. 

Spring vetches seem to be adapted more par- 
ticularly to localities where the season is short 
and the rainfall abundant. The seed should 
be sown at the rate of five to eight pecks per 
acre, With one bushel of rye or oats as a 
nurse crop. As high a seeding as 3 to 34 
bushels per acre is sometimes recommended, 
but the produet per acre will not warrant the 
use of so much seed at the present high prices 
(Circular 6, Department of Agriculture). 
Vetches should be sown in April or May. 
They wili be ready tocut by the middie of 
June or the first of July, from full bloom un- 
tilthe pods are half formed. The spring 
vetch is a trailing vine, which alone wonld 
lodge and make a dense mat. The object of 
the nurse crop is to furnish a support to lift 
the vines up off the ground and prevent loss 
of foliage through retting of the lower leaves. 
The vines are very difficult to harvest when 
sown alone, on account of the tangled mass 
of stems, but may be easily cut with a pea har- 
vester. An acre of vetch and oats yields ordi- 


narily from six to eight tons of green forage. 
Where it can be grown, its chief value arises 





ALL ABOUT tH#t FARM 


from the fact that it is ready to cut between 
the first and second erops of red clover, thus 
filling a gap in the series of early summer 
soiling crops. 

Spring vetehes are also used forhay. To 
make hay, more care is required than with 
red clover. Two crops are sometimes cut in 
one season, and where this is possible the 
second is the one to be saved for seed. The 
first crop ripens very irregularly, and some 
of the pods will be shelled before the rest are 
ripe. Where they can be grown they are a 
very good summer feed for horses, but must 
not be fed earlier than full bloom, on aceount 
of their diuretic action. They are govu for 
soiling sheep and milch cows, and are said 
to very materially increase the flow of milk, 





Dams in Filling Washouts., 
J. Le. IRWIN. 





The most successful plan by far, and almost 
the only satisfactory one which I have seen 
tried, was by means of dams. In buildinga 
fishpond, a farmer constructed a dam across a 
large ditch, in order to catch the soil and rub- 
bish to prevent the filling of his pond. At the 
end of the first year he was forced to build 
another higher up the ravine because the first 
was filled with the debris washed down. Be- 
ing a practical man, he took the hint,and con- 
structed several more at convenient intervals. 

To guard against the action of the water on 
these when they would become filled,he drove 
green willow posts into the dams and on each 
side. These quickly tuok root and made rap- 
id growth. The farmer 1s now cultivating one 
large field which was once divided by an im- 
passable ditch into two. The richest and 
most productive acres are those that were lost 
to him by the washout, now completely filled 
and prevented from reforming by clumps of 
willows along the slough where the dams 
once were. 





To Keep Off Cold Wind.—One ot the most 
convenient arraugements for keeping off wind 
or rain when driving or riding is to secure a 
large sheepskin tanned with the woolon. A 
nice calf’s skin from an Aberdeen Angus ora 
Galloway would be still better. This will 
reach from a man’s chin to his feet. This can 
be trimmed and bound or not. On one end 
of the skin set a soft leather strap anda _ but- 
ton so arranged that when the strap is button- 


ed around a man’s neck the skin. will hang 
straight down in front. If the wind comes 
directly from the front it will be complete 


protection. Ifit comes from the right side, 
simply slip the skin around so that the wind 
will be warded off. Ifthe wind comes from 
the back, move it around to your back. When 
not wanted for protection, it can be foided up 
and used to sirupon. This is not only valua- 
ble for the driver, but if one is compelled to 
ride horseback during cold or wet weather, it 
will answer the purpose just as well. 





Good Mixture to Sow.—Either sow one bush- 
el of oats and one and one-half or two of peas 
to the acre, or one-half bushel oats and two 
bushels peas to the acre. You tan then cut 
with’selt-binder. Prince Albert is one of the 
best to yield. If peas are sown alone I have 
harvested them for years with mower. Putin 
an old knife and cut round the field and have 
from two to three hands to sort into bunches. 
I can thus harvest from eight to 10 acres per 
day.—[J. Dale, Manitoba. 





Soja Beans for Ensilage.—\Ve have grown 
the soja bean for ensilage since 1893, usually 
20 acres or over each year. The last two 
years we grew milo maize with them, putting 
seed in with beans. The result was a large 
increase of feed peracre. The ensilage was 
quite satisfactory. We sell milk which gives 
as good satisfaction to our customers as the 
yield does tous. It will test 5 % at bottling 
works and the cows, pure bred Jerseys, are in 
good condition. We use bran or cottonseed 
meal with corn and cob meal to balance the 
ration. For five years the yield has equaled 
corn. Thereis no failure from insects and 
the feed is good for milk yield. From small 
plats the yield of beans was 15 to 18 bu per 
acre.—[Davis Bros, Wayne Co, II. 








THE HANDY MECHANIC. 


A Various Purpose Building.—The cut shows 
a building constructed upon a bank, that wil] 


prove convenient for several uses. In winter 
the room in the bank is used for the storage 
of roots and other stock foods, while outside 
is a set boiler for cooking the same for hogs, 
poultry, etc. In this open shed water can 
also be heated and hogs dressed, a hoisting 








oie 


arrangement being provided overhead. Dur. 
ing the bot months of summer the bank room 
is thoroughly cleaned and used as a milk 
room, the open shed outside being used asa 
shady place for churning and working the 
butter. The building will thus be found ex- 
ceedingly convenient ail the year around. 
Homemade Potato Coverer.—Our illustra- 
tion shows a homemade potato coverer that is 





The 
the rear 
directly 
each of two rows lying side by side. 
furrowing these rows, let the earth be turned 
outward in each of the two rows to be covered 


sides 
ends, 


very simple in construction. two 
approach each other toward 
thus bringing the two sides 


across 


When 


by the machine. This will result in 
the earth back over the seed, and will not 
ridge it up between the rows. The furrows 
can bé made in sets of two each, for this pur- 
pose. The horse goes between the rows and 
the handles permit one to draw back over the 
seeds just enough of the soil to cover them 
properly. 


drawing 


Horse Shoes as Bar Supporters.—It is fre- 
quently necessary to enter an enclosed 
ture or woodlot at different points, especially 
in winter, to remove wood and timber. At 
these points bars would be preferable to 
gates. Old horse shoes pointed at the heel 
and driven into a wooden post or into a 
joist and bolted onto a stone post to receive 
the ends of the bars, are cheap and efiicient. 
(G. KE. Chadbourne, Maine. 


pas- 





A Roller from Mowing Machine Wheels. — 
mowirg 


Cast-off machine wheels may be 





utilized very readily for making a land roll- 
er. Use narrow strips of plank with slighsly 
beveled edges, putting them around the wheels 
in the manner shown in the cut, making siots 
in the planks to fit the cogs on the rims of the 
wheels. ‘These strips are held firmly in place 
by ‘‘shrinking on’’ two iron hoops at the 
ends, asshown. The frame is attached in the 
usual manner. 


Ensilage for Horses.—L. R. N.: Ensilage has 
been fed to horses with very satisfactory re- 
sults. At first, it will be necessary to mix a 
small] quantity of ensilage with some other 
kind of feed, such as bran,corn meal or oats. 
After a little time the animals will soon 
learn to like it and wiil eat it readily. 








Growing Strawberries for Profit. 





[From Page 459.] 
plants have come from the nursery and the 
soil is not in fit condition to. plant them, we 
may heel them in closely together and hold 
tili the latter part of May, then transplant 
them to the permanent field. While the plants 
are ieeled in the bed, they should be watered 
and sprayed every week with bordeaux mix- 
ture to prevent the growth of fungi. Mean- 
while the field where they are to be set per- 
manently is receiving the most thorough prep- 
aration. It1s plowed and harrowed again and 
again, bringing to the surface all stones and 
ridding the soil of the white grubs so destruc- 
tive to strawberry plants. Mark the ruws ab- 
sulutely straight and have ther run the long- 
est way of the piece. If straight wecan cul- 
tivate closer to the piants and the longer the 
rows are the less time is lost in turning 
around. 
PLANTING AND CULTIVATING. 

Trim the roots so they will be but four 
inches long. This will save time in planting 
and they are less liable to be crowded to- 
gether in the hole. If they have been heeled 


in, earth will eling to them when taken up 
and they will receive no check in their 
growth by the final transplanting. Use any 
tool that will make a hole deep enough and 


allow the rocts to be put down straight with- 
out doubling up. Some use a trowel and oth- 
ers au old hoe with the handle cut off short. 
In our section an adz shaped tool is used that 
meets with general satisfaction. It costs $1 
and will pay for itself in one season. The 
operator strikes the tool into the ground with 
the right hand and inserts a plant with the 


left hand, while the tool is being withdrawn. 


Earth settles about the roots and the opera- 
tion is completed by shoving earth up to the 
plant by a forward movement of the setter. 
Common workmen will set 2000 plants in a 


day with this tool. We know or experts that 
will set 5000 in a day and set them well. 

As soon as the plants are set stir the soil 
about them with a garden rake, potato hook 
or common hoe. Bevery careful not to loosen 
the plant. Break the crust only. Do not dig 
deep. Use a good weeder between the rows, 
running it close upto the plants. In one week 
start the cultivator, using narrow teeth, and 
cultivate quite shallow and as close to the 
rows as possible. Run the cultivator through 
the rows once a week as long as growth con- 
tinues. As the plants spread, narrow the 
sweep and go only one way in the row and al- 
ways that way. Hoe as often as possible. I 
now no longer think that there is any limit to 
the amount of cultivation that may be given 
to an acre of strawberries and yet return a 
profit. There are men who get as high as 
$1000 from an acre, but they spend their en- 
tire time almost on that acre. Keep the soil 
loose on top by frequent stirring where the 
cultivator does not reach. A narrow pointed 
hoe may be used in among the runners and 
smal] plants with profit. 

You can get a small crop of berries from the 
plants tLe nrst year, but it does not pay. It 
robs them of energy that ought to be bestow- 
ed in making a better growth, that they may 
make a larger yield the following season. It 
is the best plan to cut every blossom off as 
soon as it appears the first year. The runners 
should also be cut for the same reason. We 
clip them till the plant begins to become 
stocky, say the middle of July, and then al- 
low them to grow and strike root. The young 
plants onght not to mat the ground too close- 
ly. Six inches apart each way is close enough. 
After a sufficient number of runners have 
rooted, the surplus can be cut off with knives, 
or the row may be chopped off after a certain 
Width is secured. Plants must not be allowed 
to run wild. Cutting back makes stocky 
Plants and these produce the largest berries 
and most ot them. Common shears for cut- 
ting blossoms and runners may be used. 

PICKING AND MARKETING, BEST VARIETIES. 

Have a cool building or crating house 
Where the berries may be carried, arranged 
and placed in the crates. Do not let the sun 


Shine on berries after they have been picked. 
Sun and wind scald and discolor the fruit. 
Pick berries soon as colored. Do not let a 
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large picking ripen before you begin to har- 
vest. Pick every other day. Leave a_ stem 
one-half inch long. [Do not handle the berries 
in picking. Take bold of the stem, pinch off 
and place in the basket carefully so as not to 
bruise it. Do not pick with one hand and 
place in the other till you get a handful. It 
mushes the berries. Pick each berry sepa- 
rately and place in the basket. If you sbip to 


distant markets hustle them off to the first 
train or hold tillthe proper time for ship- 
ping, in acool place. Forthe home market 


allow the berries to ripen more thoroughly. 
The flavor wiil be better and you will sell 
more. Ifthere is an enterprising merchant 
in town let him sell your fruit. If dealing 
with the merehant proves unsatisfactory and 
there are others that peddle, your only course 
will be to peddle. This is hard work, buta 
good peddler will average to receive two cents 
per quart more than he would get from the 
merchant. Marketing, the business end of 
fruit growing, is more important than grow- 
ing the fruit. The profits will be in propor- 
tion to the manure, muscle and brains invest- 
ed. The usual receipts are from $200 to $300 
per acre. There ars men who receive from 
$500 to $1000 from an acre. They put as mueh 
into one acre as the average grower does into 
three or four acres. 

The most important point in strawberry 
culture, as well as the most difficult for the 
beginner, is a proper selection of varieties. 
Most catalogs are confnsing. A long list of 
varieties is named and all are praised. The 
novice is at sea. The only way out of it is to 
test them all—buy a dozen or so of every kind 
and test them, or go to some enterprising 
grower near by and see them in fruiting. The 


former method is expensive but safe. The 
latter is cheaper but often misleading. There 
are hundreds of good varieties with promi- 


nent traits of value; there are about a dozen 
kinds that eclipse them all. In this list I 
will name Van Demen and Beder Wood for 
first early, Haverland, Warfield, Glen Mary, 
Splendid, Bubach for midseason, with Parker 
Earle, Brandywine, Atlantic, Eureka and Ed- 
gar Queen for late. There are others not fully 
tested that may surpass these. All are good 
bearers although they vary in value in differ- 
ent locations, on different soils and under 
different treatment. 
icscsaeeiliaiianaanls 

Grape Rot.—The rotting of grapes is caused 

by various species of fungi attacking the 


fruit. Four distinct kinds of fungi vause 
rot in grapes, namely: The downy mil- 
dew, powdery mildew, black -tot and 
antiyacnose; but the remedies to be ap- 


plied differ but little. Bordeaux mixture or 
some other copper salt compounds are most 
efficacious. Full description of the entire 
subject 1s contained in the new edition of A. 
S. Fuller’s Grape Culturist, price $1.50. Sold 
by the Orange Judd company. 





Black Knot.—P. E., Adams Oo, Pa: This 
fungous disease attacks cherry trees as fre- 
quently as plum trees, and as it infests wild 
trees also, it is exceedingly difficult to prevent 
its spreading. It is only by concerted action 
of all the fruit growers of a neighborhood that 
this disease can be stamped out. Badly in- 
fested trees should be cut down and burned. 
Other trees should be examined frequently 
and all affected branches cut off and burned 
at once, 











FINE MANURE 


Only, Is available as Plant Food. 4 
Much depends therefore upon the mechanical condition 
ot ean. Itshould be thoroughly fined eve 

rod best results. 





RUSS eas ned 
ouKEM P”’ Saux 
Manure Spre 


is the only machine known to man that will do both and 
do it better and cheaper than itcan_be done by 


the Test of 1 
so a dane" seh Re 
Box 32 Syracuse, N. Yo 








Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Materials supplied for “Home Mizing.” 












BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
one beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
cet. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great value of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 


MINER 6 66.05.56. 00:00: 5060-0000 8&4 per cent. 
Co ee ns ae 7 percent. 
PEOCGEM: 6.600 sc0cs000.0000 049096 43 per cent. 
ike a5 .90'5 68609 0560,0964.5008.50% 9 percent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 





THE GODLING MOTH} 
destroys no apples for the man who 


‘se London Purple, 
aris Green or Bordeaux Mixture. The 


best and cheapest we to putit onis with 
one & MOVELTY "2484 


< PUMPS 
zeer work col ot an 


sprays his trees. 


| MONEY. A sample 
pre eN TS MARE of Spraying” FREE. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., "*t B, CANTON, OHIO. | 
¢ Cr CCC were eee ee 
CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We PAY you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, M0., Stark, Mo., Rockport, tfl., Dansville, N. ¥ 
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Early Spraying Heartily Endorsed. 


F. C. SEARS, NOVA SCOTIA. 





I was interested in an article which appear- 
ed in your issue of March 26, under the title 
Begin Early to Spray, and I would emphatic- 
ally endorse the suggestion that spraying 
should be begun before the leaves appear in 
the spring. Some kinds of fungous pests be- 
gin their growth from spores before the buds 
swell and it is probable that the spores may 
be destroyed even before they germinate, by 
the action of the copper salts. But I would 
suggest that instead of using bordeaux mix- 
ture, a simple solution of copper sulphate in 
water be substituted. One pound of copper 
sulphate (blue vitriol) to 25 gals water is prob- 
ably amply strong, but to insure effective 
work 1 |b to 15 gals water may be used. This 
is much more easily prepared than bordeaux 
mixture, since it is only necessary to weigh 
out the required amount of copper sulphate 
and dissolve in the water and you are ready 
for work. 

It is furthermore much easier to apply,since 
being a simple solution, there is no _ precipi- 
tate, as in bordeaux mixture, to clog the noz- 
zie and aggravate the operator. After the 
leaves appear this solution can no longer be 
used with safety on account of its canstic 
properties, which injure the foliage when ap- 
plied sufficiently strong to be of value as a 
fungicide. The lime of bordeaux mixture is 
therefore added to prevent this effect. 


The Depression in Grass Seeds, 





Last year’s liberal crops of grass seeds are 
still in evidence, the demand this spring to 
date has proved disappointing to producers and 
prices on certain grades are phenomenally 
low. Clover is selling at only a little more 
than half the price of last year at this time, 
and at substantially the lowest figures ever 
recorded. The supply of timothy seed at pri- 
mary points, such as Chicago, is apparently 
ample,and there is a fair distribution at prices 
about the same as last spring. The chief lack 
in cloverseed is adequate export demand. We 
have shipped liberal quantities abroad during 
the winter, yet early April finds home stocks 
more than ample, with an assured surplus to 
carry over at such important centers as Tole- 
do and Chicago. C. A. King & Co, the To- 
ledo dealers, make the total receipts at that 
point this season to late March 180,000 bags,25 
bu each, against 63,000 a year ago and 91,000 
two years ago; also total shipments thus far 
this season 108,000 bags against 42,000 one year 
ago and 72,500 bags two years ago. Consider- 
able quantities of held cloverseed have beeu 
closed out. The price is so low that unless there 
is a positive change fur the better farmers 
will the coming summer cut less for seed than 
last year. Other grass descriptions such as 
willets, Hungarian, etc, are dull. 

While dealers complain that the export clo- 
verseed trade has been unsatisfactory, this 
must be attributed in large part to the very 
liberal home reserves the past winter from 
which to draw. In point of fact actual exports 
make a liberal aggregate, being 18,000,000 lbs 







FIELD AND ORCHARD 


98, 
8,700,000 ibs corresponding period a year ear- 
lier. Exports of timothy seed meanwhile were 
respectively 4,400,000 lbs and 8,380,000 lbs. 


from July 1, ’97, to Jan 31, against 


Practical Blackberry Culture, 


DR B. S. SNYDER, MISSOURI. 





Have the ground prepared very much better 
than for corn, and unless the soil is rich put 
on plenty of manure. Some one may say that 
blackberries will grow on poor land. Of 
course they will, but the better the soil the 
larger the berries and it is the large berries 
that pay best. Plant as early in spring as 
possible. In southern localities they may be 
planted in the fall. When ready to plant, with 
a plow make furrows six to eight feet apart, 
depending upon the strength of the soil and the 
habit of gruwth of the variety planted. Dwarf 
kinds like the Early Harvest may be pianted 
nearer together than those which make large 
and strong canes. The planter should be set 
24 to 3 feet apart inthe row, about four inches 
deep, pressing the soil firmly around them. 
Start the cultivator and keep it running all 
summer every week or 10 days and always as 
soon after a rain as it will do. That helps to 
conserve the moisture in the ground as well as 
to keep down the weeds. 

The tirst year some hoed crop that will not 
shade the young canes too much may be plant- 
ed between the rows. I usually sow beans or 
cowpeas. It pays to set the very best plants. 
Root-cutting plants are vastly superior to 
suckers taken from an old plantation that per- 
haps has become exhausted. The first year 
the canes should be pinched off when about 
two feet high and after that when about three 
feet high. The object of pinching off the top 
is to force the cane to throw out strong lat- 
erals and make them wore stocky. Just the 
tip end of the cane should be pinched off. 
Do not wait until you have to use a knife and 
cut off six inches or a foot, because that crip- 
ples the piant for the time being and several 
days are required to recover from the shock 
and start growing again. {Cultivation must be 
frequent enough to keep the ground loose on 
the surface. Every fall or winter all the old 
canes should be cut out,the new ones trimmed 
back and only enough left to bear a good 
crop. All trimmings must be burned to de- 
stroy injurious insects and lessen the danger 
of disease. 

In the early part of winter a heavy mulch 
of straw or any other material that may be 
available and not full of weed seed should be 
put along the rows, and if the patch is small 
may be put all over the ground, but in a large 
field the space between the rows shonld be 
left without a mulch and be cultivated as 
usual. In northern localities where the plants 
are liable to winterkill they should be laid 
down and covered. 


———— 

A Well Cared for Orchard.—In the spring of 
1894, I determined to set a peach and apple or 
chard. I hada field that was seeded two years 
previous to clover and ‘timothy. I plowed under 
the heavy clover sod, dressing with barnyard 
manure, 25 loads to the acre. Apple trees 


EXPORTS OF GRASS SEEDS. 

















Yr. endea Clover. 

June 30. | Pounds. Total value. | Av. 
1897 13,042,994 $1,003,157 4s 
1296 5,539,787 437 493 7. 
1895 22,900,672 2,124,997 9 
1894 45,418,663 4,540,851 10 
1893 - 8,189,553 988,029 12 
1892 19,532,411 1,636,671 8. 
1891 20,773,884 1,575,039 7 
1890 26,500,578 1,762,034 6. 
1889 34,253,137 3,110,583 9. 
1888 13,357,899 1,009,695 7. 
1887 7,932,390 630,850 q. 
1886 2,652,438 264,882 9 
1885 17,653,112 1,525,283 &. 





| Timothy. 











val. | Pounds, Total value.| Av. val. 
Je 16,733,993 $574,457 3.4¢e 
8 11,894,536 518,755 4.3 
3 4,939,237 277,160 5.6 
0 10,155,867 449,207 4.4 
Al 7,077,131 504,937 7.1 
4 10,318,074 381,651 3.7 
6 8,757,788 370,151 4.2 
6 11,051,053 473,770 4.2 
1 10,200,673 451,728 4.4 
5 2,097,197 117,677 5.6 
9 6,500 ,004 281,048 4.3 
9 | 4,023.937 175,754 4.3 
6 3,830,737 157,444 41 


RANGE OF PRICES OF GRASS SEEDS AT CHICAGO. 
[Per 100 pounds for prime quality.] 




















l Clover. Timothy. | Hungarian. | German m’let 

Jan. 1.|Mar. 1.) Oct. 1.| Jan. 1.|/Mar. 1.)Sept.1.|Mar. 1.) Oct. 1. |Mar. 1.| Oct. 1. 
1897 8.25 7.50 5.30 2.70 2.65 2.77 60 -65 -75 -80 
1896 7.25 7. 8.25 3.60 3.60 2.55 80 -60 85 -60 
1895 9.10 9.00 7.00 5.52 5.80 4.35 1.65 -80 1.65 -80 
1894 10.75 8.85 8.50 4.35 4.10 5.20 1.90 1.25 1.00 1.25 
1893 13.33 13.12 9.25 4.50 4.44 3.20 2.10 1.10 1.60 _ 
1892 9.16 10.00. | 10.25 2.73 2.80 3.44 1.10 1.20 1.30 1.20 
1891 7.00 7.46 7.16 2.77 2.82 2.77 1.10 80 1.50 1.00 
1890 5.66 5.33 | 6.83 2.64 2.71 2.95 -70 -90 80 -80 




















were set 30 ft each way, then peach trees be- 
tween the apple. The orchard contained 102 
apple trees and 306 peach trees. Two-year. 
ola trees were selected. This orchard 
has been cultivated since the trees were 
set each year receiving a liberal dressing 
of manure and a quart of wood ashes for 
each year’s growth. My neighbors made fun 
of me when I was setting this orchard. I paid 
no attention to them but went forward and 
took good care of my trees and as a result last 
September and October I picked 400 baskets of 


peaches, which found a ready sale near 





home. Peaches and apple trees should be set 
on good corn or rye land and well protected 
from the north and west winds. I have or- 
dered 350 peach trees to set this spring.—|J, 
Armstrong, Greeue Co, N Y. 

A Post Anchor.—Where temporary wire 


fences are used to any considerable extent,the 
corner or end posts may be anchored as 
shown in the illustration. The large rock, a, 


is sunk into the ground as deep as the post 
is placed and the earth is soiidly trampled 
above it. Place the wire around the stone 


before it is put into the ground, then pass it 
around the top of the post. By using a stick, 
b, the wire can be tightened if tnere is any 
tendency to become loose. To move the 
fence, loosen the lower strand from the posts. 








Begin at one end and make a coil about two 
feet across. Roll this on the ground, crossing 
and recrossing the strand of wire with the roll. 
about every foot of length on the strand. The 
barbs will huld it and keep the roll together. 
When the 1011 is as large as is convenient to 
handle, cut the wire and begin again. When 
replacing fasten one end to the post where 
the top wire is to stay and roll along the 
ground close to the posts. Follow with the 
second one a little further off and then the 
third. Experieuce has proved to me that this 
is the easiest, quickest and best plan 
move wire fence, as after some practice it can 
be done quickly.—[E. D. Smith. 


to ree 





Small Fruit Fertilizers.—Subscriber: Old 
apple pomace will contain only a limited 
amount of fertilizing material but will in no 
event do small fruit bushes harm. It will 
make a good mulch. Well rotted stable ma- 
nure is the best all round fertilizer for small 
fruits. Wood ashes are excellent and can be 
used freely. Spread them around the base of 
the plants. It will pay to stir the soil before 
doing so. 





Preventive for Potato Scab.—For the past 
three years I have used sulphur when plant- 
ing potatoes, rolling the sets immediate'y aft- 
er being cutin dry sulphur powder, which 
adheres to the tubers, which are plunted the 
same day. Since following this method I 
have had no scabby potatoes.—| Charles Iud- 
wig, Snohomish Co, Wash. 





Hints on Budding.—When budding peach 
trees, draw the soil up tothe young shoot. 
My plan is to cover the bud with soil to keep 
the air from it and the strings will rot off if 
of muslin, calico or cottun strips. Budding 
is done any time when we have growing 
weather. When it is very dry the bark will 
not peel.—[C. C. S., Cass Co, 
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Several full-page drawings—a gallery of all that is best in modern illustration, by 


Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens 


THE LAST WEEK IN CHRIST’S LIFE 


A CHARMING LULLABY 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS 
ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Prospectus for 1898, with portraits of famous writers 
and small reproductions of some of the illustrations 
that are to appear in the Journal in future numbers. 


$1.00 per Year 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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EASTER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Enlarged to 48 pages—Handsomely Illustrated 


W. L. Taylor, Irving R. Wiles 
T. de Thulstrup, and others. 





portrays The Man, in His last hours, suffering as men do. 
It is written by Amory H. Bradford, D.D., and accompanied 
by a wonderfully beautiful drawing by W. L. Taylor. 


PAGE OF BABIES 


shows a particularly fascinating series of sweet child 
faces gathered by the JouRNAL for those of you who love 
to look at them. 
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entitled ‘‘Baby’s Fairyland,’’ appears in the 

Easter number—both words and music. < 
Under the titles of ‘‘ Musical and Art Helps”’ 

many practical suggestions are given each month. oe; = 
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10 cts. a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 




















berry Plants; also Ase 


Peaches grown from nat- 
ural seed in section free — — 
from scale and yellows. 
Write for latest catalog—F REE. 








gh §§ « new book, new methods, live ideas, up-to-date facts. 
How to grow largest, mest beautiful fruit 

at small cost. Reduces fertilizer bills. Increases 

§ profits 100 to 700 per cent., based on experi- 


Large, perfect snape 
vigorous, prolific, 
drought-resisting. 

Best varieties Strawe 


aragusK oots, Peach, 


fruits, etc., free with this book to those who mention this *per and send name of one or more fruit 
pple and Plum Trees. . He 


Address at once; 












ence of a life of fruit culture. 1200 acres in fruits. Catalogue new peaches, Japan plams, chestnuts, small 
HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 














HARRISON’S NURSERIES, 
Berlin, Md. 








Write tor price list. 


; LANT BOXES S32: sty 


FOR HOT-BED USE 


4inch cube, 4'j-inch cube, or 5inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPE BASKETS. — - 


Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Don’t Buy a Tree or Plant 


UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN OUR 1898 SPRING CATALOGUE. 


A larger and finer stock than ever before. 3,000,000 Strawberry 
Plants. Fruit, Shrubs and Ornamental Stock in proportion. 


$2.25 








1000. 
T. J. DWYER & SON, P. 0. Box 55 , Cornwall, N. Y. 


Everything that any fruit grower can need. Our customers are never disappointed. 














JAPAN PLUMS, 2sscrtment of trees and plants, Cat- 








Sold to farmers direct. 









$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


; We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. j J. Leland Hanna, Law Building, Baltimore, Md. 






alogue free. Prices low. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 
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MARYLAND. FARMS, Descriptive Price List free. 100 Market 


with out fam 
—they > 
ray. &® Get 
our Factor 
ices. 12 


Lockport, 
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Excellent Outlook for Winter Wheat Crop 





The winter wheat plant has come through 
the frost season in good shape with general 
average condition unusually high for tbis 
time of year. East of the Missouri river win- 
ter wheat was sown last fall under particular- 
ly unfavorable conditions. The late summer 
and early fall drouth was not broken until 
the tirss of November, so that plowing was 
dificult, the seed bed hard to prepare, and 
seeding was much delayed. The area seeded 
before the general rains of November germi- 
nated slowly and made very poor early 
growth. <A very large amount of seeding was 
done during November, and while conditions 
for the work were then favorable 1t was re- 
garded as so late as tv make results problem- 
atical at best. On Dee 1 the situation was 
thus stated in American Agriculturist’s regular 
monthly report: ‘‘The whole area desired 
has been planted. The planting was late 
and germination still more delayed, so that at 
this date the plant is smaller than usual, has 
less root and is tender after its rapid growth. 
Two weeks more of moderately favorable 
weather is needed to enable it to go safely 
through a hard winter. <As it stands now, 
with reasonable protection it would go 
through a normal winter.’’ 

From returns received from county corre- 
. spondents bearing date of Anril 1,it is evident 
that this forecast has been fully borne out. 
The winter was remarkable for its absence 
of trying weather, there was good snow pro- 
tection when needed, moisture was at all 
times ample and there were many periods of 
such open weather that the plant continued 
to develop throughout the winter, There was 
an almost entire absence of severe weather 
and such as was experienced followed good 
snow fail, and there was a minimum of freez- 
ing and thawing, the condition that brings 
about winterkilling. Not only was the win- 
ter exceptionally favorable, but warm, forcing 
weather began with March, and being inter- 
rupted with but one return of winter weather, 
the plant was enabled to begin 


SPRING GROWTH A MONTH EARLIER 


than usual. The full beneficial effect of this 
unusual March weather can only be appreci- 
ated by a comparison of local returns made on 
the first of that month with those made at the 
close. In the Ohio valley especially the im- 
provement in prospect was so great as to make 
the season one of the most remarkable on 
record. 

The full effect of this happy combination of 
amild winter, abundant moisture and an 
early spring, is reflected in the present returns 
of local conditions. The consolidated aver- 
age of county returns gives a condition forthe 
whole winter wheat belt of 89.0, or the highest 
average reported at this date since 1891 and a 
figure which has very rarely been exveeded in 
the April report. The growth and general 
improvement in appearance of the fields dur- 
ing March was of course most marked in the 
Ohio valley, where the situation last fall was 
most discouraging. Special inquiry develops 
the fact that here, where on account of the 
poor stand and growth last fall damage was 
feared, there has been practically no winter- 
killing at all; in fact the stand is actually 
much better than was apparent when the 
plant went into winter quarters. In portions 
of Ohio and southern Ind and II], as well as 
in central Mo, the stand is not perfect by 
any means, but it is in such fields as on ac- 
count of the fall drouth absolutely failed to 
germinate. Wherever there was any germi- 
nation at all the plant is greatly improved, 
and many fields that on March 1 gave prom- 
ise of being plowed up now promise a moder- 
ate return. With the single exception of the 
San Joaquin valley in Cal, where there is se- 
rious lack of rainfall, there is everywhere an 
abundance of moisture, the ground being sufti- 
ciently saturated to carry the plant well 
along into its spring growth. In some of the 
central valleys there is excess of moisture, 
but not sufficient to cause any apprehension. 
In the northwest the season has been early, 
much plowing done and a considerable area 
of spring wheat was seeded befora the cold 
weather that came at the close of March. 

In Tex and Ark there is abundant mois- 








ture, the crop is well advanced‘and the gener- 
al prospect all that could be asked. In Tenn 
and Ky a mild winter, plenty of present 
moisture and an early spring result in a con- 
dition little short of perfect. The situation in 
Vhio has wonderfully improved during the 
past month, but is still far from what might 
he desired. The drouth last fali was severe 
and fields sprouted unevenly and made poor 
growth. There was no winterkilling, but too 
often there was no life to be quickened by the 
early spring sunshine. Wherever there was 
any vitality at all there has been marked im- 
provement, but some of the area sown to 
wheat is being reseeded to oats. Only a mod- 
erate crop is the very best that can be hoped 
for in that state. In Mich the winter was 
well-nigh perfect, and present condition of the 
plant is little short of the ideal standard. In 
Ind and Ill the improvement has been mark- 
ed, and while there are sections that suffered 
irreparable injury last fall, the favorable sea- 
son since now gives a prospect for at least an 
average yield forthe two states. The pros- 
pect in Mo has improved as rapidly as has 
been the case in the Ohio valley, and the 
general conditiun is satisfactory. Of Kan, 
Neb and Okla little need be said. Every con- 
dition of weather has been favorable since 
seed time, and the present outluok is practi- 
cally perfect. The cold wave of the last week 
in March was not severe enough to work any 
material injury, and the frosting of too luxu- 
riant blades may be considered a positive ad- 
vantage. On the Pacitic coast, Ore and Wash 
have enjoyed perfect conditions and the gen- 
eral outlook for the crop could not be better. 
In Cal there are sharp distinctions. In the 
Sacramento valley the prospect is generally 
good, with some county returus calling it per- 
fect, but aserious drouth in the San Joa- 
quin valley lowers the state average. In the 
drouth district some permanent damage has 
already been done, but there is yet time for 
rains and material improvement. 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 








the Cal crop is concerned the April rainfall 
will fix the crop result. 

The state averages on April 1 this year and 
each of the past three seasons are thus com- 


pared: 


WINTER WHEAT CONDITIONS BY STATES. 
98 °9T °96 'O "98 °O7 °96 '95 
NY, 9 99 90 88 Ia, 92 76 86 85 
Pa, 9 92 889 87 Mo, 8 75 85 90 


Kan, 9% 88 91 68 
Okla, 95 - —_ — 
Neb, 97 86 89 62 
Cal, 80 98 6 97 
Ore, 100 86! 95 & 
O, 738 86 72 89 Wash, 97 95 95 = 87 
Mich, 9 91 95 &6 Other, 909 86 85 85 
Ind, 86 70 83 87 - —- 
11), 80 45 86 84 Av, 89 83.5 
Wis, 9 75 TO 68 
ae 

The Keenest Competition prevails in the 
fertilizer trade. Farmers can buy the various 
brands or materials for home wixing at lower 
prices on easier terms than ever, quality con- 
sidered. Profits in the fertilizer trade are 
down to bedrock, and we hear little if any 
complaint among intelligent and businesslike 
farmers about the prices they have to pay four 
fertilizers this spring. Of course the ignorant 
farmer, who doesn’t know anything about fer- 
tilizers, is still clamoring for $40 goods at $20 
per ton, blind to the fact thatiu low grade stuff 
the actual plant food costs more than in high 
grade brands that are worth every cent they 
cost. The man who expects to get something 
for nothing is sure to be swindled, while the 
keen fellow who aims to get the best and is 
willing to pay a fair price for it, has no cause 
to complain. 


Tex, % ‘7 95 Td 

Ark, 92 9 %% 93 

Tenn, 9% 8&9 92 = 8&8 

W Va, 92 8% — 85 

Ky, G7 88 83 8&7 
, 


87 85.3 





The Scratching Feod, as explained in a note 
from the H O Co, is not to be used in the 
morning mash. Itis composed of whole or 
broken grain and is intended for an exercis- 
ing feed or for the night feed,and merely sup- 
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best at a fair price. 
beautiful shades of 


for paint to be made, 











So far as plements the mash feed. 
a ae 
Color Cards Free : 
° 5 
When you buy paint there is only one kind to get—if you want the z 
Let us mail you, /vee, our color card, showing the a 
=! 
cj 
a] 
=] 
re] 
el 
re] 
re] 
Al : 
It will enable you to match or to select colors. Chilton Paint is as near perfect as it is possible 
Pure Linseed Oil always. It has none of the earmarks of fraudulent paint. 
no short measure. Writ@ to-day to the fe 


No benzine; no water ; 


CHILTON MANUFACTURING CO., 60 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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HE Best There Is In Paint.” 
H. W. Johns’ AS BESFGS: Liquid Paint 


SEND FOR GAMPLES, SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 














200 for a 


$8 MACHIN 


to weave your own fenceoft 


Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 
rod fence. Agents 

Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 

Wire Fence Mach.Co. 

Box 6 Mt.Sterling,O. 








WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
a MANUFACTURED BY 

. WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
( ITHACA, N.Y. 
| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
'@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
FADORESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA,N.VS 













750 Pounds of Duck. 


w. S. C., INDIANA. 


Our young ducks were put in an orchard, 
around the south side of which were raspber- 
ry bushes. The hens tried to mother tuem, 
but no, they were ‘‘free born’’ and as inde- 
pendent as young Aterica. Some of the hens 
stayed on with the ducks at night for six or 
eight weeks, others ieft in despair in two 
weeks. 

They had no swimming water, but had all 
the water they wanted to drink all the time. 
Charcoal and pounded dishes for grit, also 
a pile of sharp sand, were in reach all the 
time. They were fed from start to finish on 
coarse corn meal. The first six weeks it was 
mixed with milk, soda and salt and baked 
until] done. The crust of this bread was soak- 
ed, the inside generally fed as it was. After 
the baking was stopped the meal was still 
mixed with milk, soda and salt. A 
of sharp sand was used in each quart of soft 
feed onvee a day. If impossible to furnish 
milk, bone and beef, meal or cut green bone 
would more than take its piace. Understand, 
they had all the green stuff they wanted and 
free range, but as they were well fed they 
didn’t wander over more than an acre. The 
first month they were fed four times a day ali 
they would eat, after that three times a day. 
The very little ones were fed five times or 
whenever they came up bungry. 

In June we sold 25 that weighed when de- 
livered at Indianapolis 89 lbs live weight, for 
which we received 10c per lb. The oldest of 
these 20 was nine weeks, the remaining 19 
seven weeks. The price of ducks went down 
with a rush and we kept the others until Oc- 
tober, when we sold 137 at 6}c a lb live weight. 
They weighed 664 lbs. We kept 20. After 
they were put off withthe hens, but one died, 
two were mashed and six drowned ina well, 
There were 4325 lbs of feed bought,which cost 
$25.40. This grain of course was used also to 
feed the hens and to start young chickens. 


, 


fli 

Brooder Queries.—D. M. G.: A lamp with 
large burner is not needed for the brooder re- 
cently described in these columns. If a large 
one is used, it should not be turned up high 
and should not come nearer than two inches to 
the bottom of the brooder. Too much warmth 
will spoil the chicks. The lamp box can of 
course be made larger if desired. The chim- 
ney hole is placed near the bottom of the 
lamp box so that the hot air will not be car- 
ried off too quickly. The brooder may be set 
upon a board floor, which 1s properly protect- 
ed in exposed places by sheet iron or zinc, 
and banked up close to the chicken floor. The 
most convenient arrangement for a number of 
these brooders is to make an earth bank like 
a greenhouse bench the whole length of the 
house and sink the brooder to a level along 
the edge of the bank, covering the entrance to 
each lamp pit with a hinged door. Each 
brooder space shonld be penned off by itself 
and a fair-sized run provided outdoors. 


Repaid for His Care.—I bought six one-year- 
old Wyandot hens for $1.30 December 18 and 
they laid 9} doz eggs up to Feb 10. I have 
given them for food parched corn and oats, 
plenty of warm water, burnt boue and once a 
week fresh meat scraps. They have repaid 
me for my trouble.—[Subscriber, Reedtown, 
Ohio. 


Canada’s Egg Exports last year amounted 





to 7.477,000 doz with a value of $978,000, 
chietly to the U K; nearly 500,000 doz of the 
total first named were shipped to the U S. 


Canada's imports of eggs were 311,000 doz, 
most of these going across our northern bor- 
der into Manitoba and British Columbia. 


Sharp Falling Off in Egg Imports.—During 7 
mos ended Jan 31, imports were limited to 
110,000 doz, compared with 501,000 doz a year 
earlier. Exports meanwhile have increased 
heavily to 1,770,000 doz compared with only 
243,000 doz corresponding 7 mos a year ago. 





Pekin Ducks should weigh from four to five 
pounds when nine weeks old, which is about 
twice what the best poultry feeders can make 
chickens weigh at that age. The extra weight 
is not all profit though, for young ducks will 
eat everything in sight. 


handful - 
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America’s 
Greatest Medicine 


BECAUSE it cures when all others fail, is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Among its thousands of 
testimonials telling of remarkable victories 
over all forms of are from 


Farmers and Their Wives. 


The farmer needs more 
strength and vitality to 
endure tiie labors and ex- 
posure incident to _ his 
calling, and the farmer’s 
wife, particularly, with 
her ‘incessant toil, and 
numberless cares, re- 
quires a vigor which un- 
assisted Nature often 
fails to furnish. 

Hood's’ Sarsaparilla 
relies on its beneficiaries 
to proclaim its merits. 
Many of them are to be 
found in the farm houses 
of the country, and their 
testimony has been ren- 
dered voluntarily and emphatically 

“IT was discouraged with my sufferings 
from dyspepsia for over twenty years. There 
seemed to be a lump in my stomach all the 
time. I did not dare to eat meat or warm 


disease many 


than ordinary 





I of. 
because I knew I would suf 


bread and very sparingly of vegetables. 
ten went hungry 
fer intensely with distress if I satisfied my- 
Sar- 


appetite. I read so much of what-Hood’s 


saparilla had done for others that I decided to 
try it, 


and soon realized its magic 

The distress in 
stomach decreased, 
appetite improved 
my general health is 
very much better. I 
gained in weight and can 
now eat without any dis- 
tress.’”” Mrs B. W. Bump, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Scrofulous Humor. 


“My little son was 
troubled with scrofulous 
humor. We gave him 
Hood 8s Sarsaparilla and 
and we have seen none of 
that trouble since. My 
husband and myself have taken Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla with benefit. I had trouble with my 
eves but have been’ relieved by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.’””’ Mrs E. B, WARREN, Foxboro, 
Mass. Get only Hood’s, because 


touch. 
my 


my 
and 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine because it accomplishes wonderful cures when 


all other medicines fail. 


Sold by all druggists. 


Price, $1; six for $65. 














Sheridan’s 
Condition 
Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 


LA 


LIKE 
5 


Ace HENS cay 
MAKE HE SHeripAN 
CONDITION POWDER 


a is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. 
costs tenth of a cent a day. _ No other kind is jn an it. 
you can’t get itsendtous. Ask first. 
bn for 25 cts. in stamps, five pecks $1. Large 21-41b. 
can, by mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, express prea 
— -oultry one year ( — 50c.) and 


ae 8. ee a bor toe ay x. by 


A GOLD DOLLAR 


418 about the actual worth of 


t., Boston, 

















and Poultry. Contains a full 
end complete description of 
ant ® Reliable Incubator 
L ooder of same name, 
f— A with cuts and in- 
s structions for build’g poultr 

- =hhouses and much of intrest ane 

o poole Sent on rec’pt of 
ATOR & BROODER CO.-QUINCY- is. 

























FENCE FOR } LAWNS Al AND. CEMETERIES. 


Steel Gates, Pos Field and Fes 
cous: with or J adh low a ~ 4 barbed. Cab 
Pou », Garden and Rabbit Fence. 

DE KALB FENCE CO., 6High St., DE KALB, ILL. 





preserves the harness. BIC 
PROFITS TO ACENTS. 
Also Europe’s Best Sheep Dip. 
Write to ALFRED H ANDRESEN & CO., Minneapolis, Mian, 


| 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


= Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
|} self-regulating. The simplest, most 
# 6reliable, and a om nee Hatcher 
in the mene 










B4U BY INCUBATORS 


Get our 128 p. catalogue Beauti- 

: fully illustrated; full of pointers 

on poultry culture and explain- 

ing the art of patohing oges by 
or 





cents 


machinery. mallee j : ene 
G.. Borlo1 DES MOINES, IA; 





HATCH Chickens 8Y SvEAN: 
EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
a Thousaiids in successful 
operation. 


Circulars ree. 
Send 6c. for 
Illns. Catalogue. 


114 to12¢8. 6 ue 











GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of prize winning poultry for 1898. The finest poultry book out. A 
perfect guide to poultry raisers. Calendar for "98 on cover. ‘ives 
price of eggs and stock from the very best strains. It shows the 
‘ finest chickens and describes them all. Get book and see special 
offer. Everybody wants this poultry book. Send 6 cents in stamps 
B. H. GREIDER, FLORIN, PA. 








Garden Flowers 






Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 











Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 








Full illustrated descriptive immigration 
literature free, for the asking. 
State Press Bureau, Tallahassee, Fila. 


FLORIDA 








an ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 
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Our Foreign Trade in Farm Products. 








A study of our foreign trade in agricultural 
products is pot only interesting but always 
suggestive of great possibilities. First of all 
this naturally takes form in the way of in- 
creasing exports of our great surplus crops 
and by-products. Highly important also is 
the fact, as brought out from time to time in 
our columns, that we import vastly more ag- 
nicultural products than we should. We are 
sending abroad each year products of agricul- 
ture to the value of over $600,000,000; on the 
other hand, we are buying in foreign coun- 
tries to the extené of some $400,000,000. The 
largest single item of importation is sugar, 
and the effort now being made to increase the 
home produetion and cut down this hundred 
milion dollar annual outlay is too well 
known to require mention here. Next in im- 
portance to our American farmers is the 
enormous importation of wool. It will re- 
quire many years of building up our flocks be- 
fore the sux: annually put out for toreign 
fleeces can be materially cut down. An item 
of less interest to the American farmer, al- 
though important in making up the total, ‘s 
coffee, which cannot be profitably grown in 
the US. Bus many other products of agri- 
culture, long imported, shonld be made avail- 
able without going abroad for them. 

During the fiscal year 1897, the US ex- 
ported domestic merchandise amounting to 
$1,032,000,000, a sum never previously reached. 
Of the various exports nearly 67 % or 690,000, - 
000 had their origin in agriculture. During 
the same period total imports of all kinds of 
merchandise were 765 millions, and of this 
amount a little more than 400 millions, or 52 
% was expended for agricuitural imports. 
The following table gives in detail, exclusive 
of coffee: 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 








[In thousands, last three figures, 000s, omitted. 
——1897—$., — 1896 -_ 
Year ended Quan- Quan- 

June 30 tity Value tity Value 
Animais, — $4,285 — $3,253 
Bark, cords, 29 133 44 215 
Breadstuffs, -— 2,775 — 2,781 
Bristles lps, 1,348 1,217 1,573 1,435 
Licorice root. lbs, 63,370 1,023 87,123 1,402 
Sumac, lbs, 18,689 248 13,432 23% 
Cnicery root, lbs, 16,930 232 15,842 210 
Cotton, Ibs, 51,899 5,888 55,351 6,78 
Cotton, manufactures, — 34,429 — 382,438 
Eggs, doz, 580 48 7 89 
Fibers, tons, 207 =12,336 224 12,871 
Fruits and nuts, — 14,927 — 16,959 
Hair, —_ 2,052 —_ 2,141 
Hay, tons, 120 1 030 303 277 
Hides, lbs, 206.100 27,863 210,398 30,520 
Hops, lbs, 3,018 630 2,772 600 
Leather, manf’res, _ 6,338 — 7,362 
Malt barley, bu, 11 9 6 5 
Olive oil, gal, 929 1,134 943 1,107 
Meat. cheese, ete, 12,319 1,669 _ 1,491 
Rice, Ibs, 197,816 3,517 152,061 2,136 
Flaxseed bu, 105 109 755 813 
Sugar, lbs, 4,918,906 99,061 3,896,328 89,218 
Molasses, gal, 3,702 587 4,687 737 
Tobacco, lbs, 13,805 9,584 32,925 16,503 
Vegetables, — 2,572 _— 2,521 
Wool, lbs, 350,852 53'243 230,811 32,451 
Wool manf’res, — 49,163 — 53,494 

Totals, 336,102 322,387 

I - 
Death to Enemies of Plants.—The great 


number of insect and fungous enemies makes 
it impossible to grow profitable crops without 
the application of something to hold them in 
check. Nothing is better than Bug Death, 
manufactured by the Danforth Chemical Co 
of Leominster, Mass, which, it is claimed, will 
effectually control potato, squash and cucum- 
ber bugs, currant, tomato and cabbage worms, 


etc, and prevent blights and rusts. It can 
also be used. for lice on farm animals and 
poultry. Being non-poisonous it is especiaily 


adapted to use for honse plants. Sample 
packages will be sent free to any reader of 
American Agriculturist, who will state that 
he was directed to ask for it by this paper 


Continued Dullness in Peppermint—Com- 
menting upon the depression in the pepper- 
inint industry during'the past winter, the N 
Y Oil Paint and Drug Reporter has this to say 
of oil: ‘‘As to the position outside of the pro- 
ducing districts, there is a pretty large supply 
of peppermint oi] held by dealers here, but it 
is said not to be as large as is generally sup- 
posed. The export demand hus -been good 
during the past six months, but there has been 
no snap to the market for a year and the art- 
icle has long been looked upon by dealers as 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


avout the «dullest in the list cf essential oils. 
The foreign markets appear to be weli sup- 
plied with both tin and bottled oil, and sales 
of the latter were recently made for export to 
London at almost cost.’’ 


The Market for Building Material—Most 
varieties of lumber are held with moderate 
firmness at N Y, Albany, Buffalo and other 
large distributing centers. Yellow pine is 
without important change, hemlock strong, 
white pine a shade steadier, spruce in fair de- 
mand. On the N Y wholesaie market, Pa 
hemlock is selling in a large way at $11 50@- 
12 50 per M for regular stock; yellow pine 17 
@20 for 12 and 14-in boards; spruce 14 50@18, 
sprice lath 1 80@2 10 per M. 








Maple in Northern Pennsylvania—Spring 
opened earlier than for years past and sugar 
making began the first week in Marchy The 
product is very nice with late prices at ship- 
ping points 8@10c per lb for sugar and 55@65c 
per gal for standard syrup. At many stations 
in Potter Co best sugar can be bought for 8c 
and best syrup 60c.—[C. L. Hoyt, Tioga Co, 
Pa. 





Agricultural Exports Gaining—During the 
7 mos ended Jan 31a shade less than 72% of 
all domestic exports were products of agricul- 
ture, compared with 693 % a year earlier. Dur- 
ing the period first named agricultural ex- 
ports were $508, 000, 000. 





4 The Demand for Dried Apples on foreign ac- 


count has continued excellent throughout the - 


winter, with total exports greater than a year 
ago notwithstanding the smaller crop of fruit 
last season. Exports of dried apples for seven 
months were 19,630,000 lbs against 18,231,000 
ibs a year earlier;furthermore at a higher rate 
per pound. 


Wheat Prices in Argentina--Late mail ad- 
vices report this equal to 87c in gold ($2.32 in 
their depreciated paper money) per bu at sea- 
board. An American gold eagle is worth 
$27.67 in Argentine paper. Their paper dollar 
is worth 87.4c¢ in gold. 








Foreign Barley has cut no figure recently, 
seven months’ imports being less than 125,000 
bu compared with 720,000 bu a year earlier. 
Exports meanwhile were 8,850,000 bu com- 
pared with 14,156,000 bu same time last year. 





The Ideal Poultry Farm has a stream of 
fresh water running throug! it, with rolling 
banks, light dry soil and plenty of shade. 





THE DAIRY. 


Butter Rules in New York Market, 





The enormous quantities of butter reaching 
the New York market from the middle and 
eastern states and from the heavy western 
dairy sections, are governed in grading by the 
tules of the Mercantile Exchange. The latest 
revision of these was made at the close of 
February of this year. The standard officia] 
score is as follows: Flavor 45, body 25, color 
15, salting 10, general appearance 5, total 100 
points. 

BUTTER CLASSES OFFICIALLY DESCRIBED. 

CREAMERY— Butter offered under this clas. 
sification shall be such as is made in a cream- 
ery from the cream obtained by either the 
Separator system, by setting milk at the cream- 
ery, or the system known as farm separator 
and gathered cream. 

IMITATION CREAMERY—Butter offered under 
this classification sball be such as is churned 
by the dairyman and disposed of by him in its 
unsalted, unworked condition to the dealer or 
shipper, and worked, salted or packed by the 
dealer or shipper. ; 

LApDLE—Butter offered under this classifica- 
tion shall be such as is collected by the dealer 
or shipper in the various shapes of rolls, 
lumps or whole packages, salted and worked. 
and by the dealer or shipper resalted, re- 
worked and repavked. 

Process BurrEr— Butter offered under this 
Classification shall be butter made by taking 
original packing stock, and otber butter, and 
melting the same at a high temperature so 
that the butter oil car be drawn off. Then 
aerated and amalgamated with fresh milk, 
cream. or Skim milk, and rechurned, worked, 
colored and salted. : 

Darry— Butter offered under this 
tion shall be such as is made, 
packed by the dairyman and 
original package. 

OFFICIAL GRADING OF FIRSTS 

The qualities and conditions necessary to 
constitute the different grades are set forth in 
the annexed explanations: 

Extras shall be composed of the highest 
grade of butter made in the season when 
offered under the different classifications and 


classi fiea- 
salted and 
offered in its 


AND SECONDS. 


up to the subjoined standard. Flavor: Must 
be fine, sweet. clean and fresh, if of current 
make, and fine, sweet and clean, if held. 
Body: Must be good and uniform. Color: A 
light straw shade, even and unifcrm. Salt: 
Mild salted. Package: Good, uniform and 


clean. Score: Shall average 95 points or high- 
er. 

Firsts shall be a grade just below extras 
and must be tine butter for the season when 
made and offered under the different classifi- 
cations and up to the followimg standard: 


Receipts of Cattle at Leading Points by Years. 


[Stated 


in thousands—From American Agriculturist Year Book for 1898.] 


THE FOUR LEADING WESTERN POINTS. 




















1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 1891 1890 1889 1888 1887 
Chicago, 2,555 2,600 2,589 2,974 3,138 4,572 3,250 3,484 3,023 2,611 2,382 
Kansas City, 1,818 1,715 1,613 1,689 1,661 1,479 1,27 1,472 1,220 1,056 669 
Omaha, 825 571 602 829 853 738 593 607 467 340 % 236 
St. Louis, 803 792 734 664 756 653 630 511 396 454 388 
Total, 6,001 »,678 5,538 6,156 6403 6,442 5,744 6,074 106 «4,461 675 
THE MIDDLE WEST. 

Cincinnati, * 169 180 177 185 171 167 175 161 re ; 
Indianapolis, 148 135 106 91 86 102 105 120 104 87 o4 

Cleveland, 25 20 16 13 12 ne “a “s ; ‘ 
Detroit, 51 55 46 38 47 46 47 33 30 20 28 
Total, 393, 390 345 327 316 315 327 314 134 107 122 

THE EASTERN MARKETS. 
New York, 479 576 570 576 518 629 664 685 639 516 489 
Boston, 229 229 168 182 151 189 161 168 167 124 100 
Buffalo, 7 945 796 928 923 1,085 1,079 1,229 1,040 846 735 
Pittsburg, 263 248 251 340 279 314 313 395 292 266 200 
Philadelphia, 113 121 132 152 155 172 152 149 135 125 112 
Total, 1,792 2,119 1,917 2,178 2,026 2,389 2,369 2,626 2,273 1,877 1,636 
* For year ended March 31. 
ADDITIONAL GROWING TRADE CENTERS. 

1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 1891 1890 1889 1888 1887 

St. Paul, 179 92 89 75 110 81 137 93 65 32 

Sioux City, 306 142 110 119 131 136 151 167 105 55 

Cedar — % a 11 10 12 14 13 we — ee as ‘pats 
St. Joseph, Mo., 51 39 49 52 39 31 18 28 30 28 oe 
Ft. Worth, Tex., 169 66 50 eS i ‘oi “ is _ _ a 
New Orleans, 12% 132 156 164 176 174 166 158 , are hace 
Denver, 251 202 186 148 155 143 141 114 177 106 38 

Total, 1090 683 652 572 624 56D 613 560 377 221 

CANADA, 

Montreal, 221 170 162 1H 142 152 165 169 140 116 cog 
Toronto, 144 105 99 93 87 103 101 103 4 7 70 
Total, 365 275 261 237 229 255 266 272 234 191 70 











Flavor: Must be good, sweet, clean and fresh, 
if of current make, and good,sweet and clean, 
if held. Body: Good and uniform. Color: 
Reasonably uniform, neither too high nor too 


light. Salt: Neither coarse nor slack saited. 
Package: Good and uniform. Score: Shall 


average 88 points, or higher. 





Streaked Butter. 
F, W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS AGRI COLLEGE. 
G. E. N. churns often, uses the best of 
salt, works thoroughly, the milk is from cows 
recently fresh, but in spite of all precautions. 
says his butter is streaked. Iam of the opin- 
ion that the trouble can be remedied by care- 
ful wanipulation. Stop the churn when the 
butter is in the granular state, wash and salt, 
work just a little very carefully, simply to 
mix the salt well, and work out two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the water aud milk. Set 
in a tray or tubs at a working temperature for 
half a day at least, or until next day, then on 
opening it upon the worker, it will be found 
full of streaks. 
As the second 
streaks will disappear. 





working proceeds all the 
After experience is 


gained return to ofe working but watch 
very carefully. If butter comes at a tem- 


to 64 degrees I do not think 
long enough at one time to 
It may be advisable to try some 


perature of 62 
it safe to work 
mix the salt. 


modification, such as salting in the churn, 
working a little, allowing to stand half an 


hour to an,hour, then taking out and working 
to a finish. 





Developing Good Hogs. 





ideal an- 
Breed from matured 
and well-bred sows. Don’t sacrifice individ- 
uality to pedigree. Breed prolific sows only. 
Avoid cross-breeding and feeding too much 
corn and ice water, as this lessens the vitality 
and tends to make too light a bone. Feed 
young stock and the breeding sows oats, 
shorts, bran and oilmeal, with but little corn. 
Give plenty of exercise. In finishing off a fat 
hog nothing is ahead of corn and pure water. 

Give plenty of room in sleeping quarters 
and teach young pigs to eat early. March and 
April litters are best. Keep salt and charcoal 
by them at all times. The growing of frame 
for the first six months and the keeping of 
equal-sized pigs together must he looked to. 
It requires intelligence of the highest order, 
after the ideal hog is secured, to keep it, and 
not allow it to degenerate. 


First, choose the breed. Have an 


imal and work for it. 


mea 
Dairy Problems Made Plain.—In his admira- 
ble little book which he calls Chemistry of 
Dairying, Prof Harry Snyder of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, explains in an entertaining 
manner the problems with which the every- 
day dairyman has to deal. The testing and 
treatment of milk and cream at all stages, 
chemistry of the ripening of cream and cheese, 
composition of butter and cheese and their 
substitutes, effect of feed on dairy products, 
dairy rations, commercial problems connect- 
ed with dairying, are all popularly treated 
from the standpoint of a chemist. The book 
is intended for young men who propose bke- 
coming farmers or dairymen rather than sci- 
entific experts, and 1t is admirably adapted 
for the purpuse, being easily understood yet 
scientifically accurate. This book can be se- 
cured through the Crange Judd Company. 





Bloating Calves.—J. J. M.: A calf ‘‘born 
right’’ will have a strong stomach and a good 
digestion and if allowed to suck its mother it 
gets its milk clean and warm and slowly and 
will never bloat. Milk can be fed so clean and 
warm and often and slowly that it will not 
bloat calves, as I have demonstrated hundreds 
of times. I raised 36 calves last year on sep- 
arator milk. I ‘*‘bossed’’ the feeding and I 
Saw no bloated calves. If I go to milk a cow 
in cold weather to get milk to feed her young 
calf, I take a clean pail, pour in some boiling 
water and swash it about to warm the pail, 
and as I sit down to milk I leave some of the 
hot water in the pail. I want the milk more 


than bluod warm when I offer it to the calf. It 
takes some experience and considerable good 
religion to feed calves artificially and give 
them no setback, but I would like the fun of 
giving three or four young calves their first 














lessons every morning for the next week.— 
[A. X. Hyatt. 


Breed off the Horns.—There are two 
that will in a few years rid 
cattle with horus. 
ped dehorn with caustic before the calf is ten 
days old, or with the knife, between that age 
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mates that the decreasé of the NS W 





tating drouth, will 
ways 
the country of 
First, as calves are drop- 


forward from the interior; decrease from 
colonies up to date about 180,000 bales. 


Best Dairy Utensils.—Other 


and 30 days. The second method is to breed * agtiole fer daize und. tie moan valnenl 
from pure bred polled bulls only. But few ge eet gee le Dogger 0 
ist } ee re ee + a J rT) “ vel . All dairy utensils should be of hard material 
ne first cross wl lave norns. 16 «second and have smooth surfaces. Wooden pails 
cross disposes of the horn question for all should never be used for holding milk. 


time, 
with this subject. 
views we will as speedily as possible remove 
the necessity of using either caustic 
knife, and in the meantime allow no horns to 
ever appear on a calf. 


: ‘ , much milk and matter as you can. 
W —Up 2arly March a |: + ‘s . ee - ; 
Australian ool —( eed arly M arch a. large relieve the inflammation and it will 
quantity of wool remained in Sydney to be get well. If it should leave a hard 
z ge 211. ‘ 
shipped, checked partly by high rates of ocean mix 1 dr iodine with 1 oz lard and rub 


freight to 


We talk about humanity in connection 


If we are honest in our 


the teats and a little matter” comes from. 
This is caused from inflammation, 
result of an injury. 


or the 





Europe. The Sydney Mail esti- little twice-a week. 











AMERICA’S HICHEST 
DAIRYING AUTHORITY ON 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


University of Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
Madison, Wis., Jan. 10, 1898. 

“The use of the Hand separators is a great boon to the progressive dairy 
farmer who is making the most out of his milk by manufacturing it at home. 
The amount of fat which many dairymen lose in the skim-milk is surpris- 
ingly large, and only because they do n-t know that such is the case do these 
dairymen daily suffer this los:. Wo have tested skim-milk for men who 
thought they were pretty good dairymen where there was as much as 
1 per cent. of fat remaining in the skim-milk, though generally thc loss is 
about one-half that, as shown by our tests. Now think of it for a moment: 
If the full milk contains 4 per cent. of fat, a-1d the dairyman loses one-half 
of one per cent. of this fat by imperfect creaming, there is a loss of 1214 per 
cent. by the old method, about all of which is saved without difficulty 
through using agood Handseparator. To care for the cows, milk them and 
handle the milk, and then each day lose 12% per cent. of the fat. produced, is 
permitting a continual loss which no thoughtful dairyman will long stand 
when he comprehends the situatie By he use of the ‘ Baby’ Iland sepa- 
rator the milk can be at once almost completely rid of the fat, leaving the 
warm skim-milk fresh for the calves and pigs, while the cream only need 
receive further careful attention. With the Hand separator and the milk 
test the progressive dairyman is now master of the situation. 

* Another year’s experience in our creamery, which we operate in a prac- 
tical way as well as for expcrimentation and instruction, has given us still 
higher appreciation of the ‘Alpha’ De Lavalseparators. The exhaustiveness 
of the skimming under the varying conditions of milk-flow and temperature 
continues highly satisfactory and the machines give full evidence of lasting 
qualities under daily use.” W.A. HENRY, Dean and Director. 











Send for ‘*‘ Dairy” catalogue No. 258. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Western Offices: GENERAL OFFICES: Branch Offices: 
RanooveH & Canal STs. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 1102 ArcH STREET, 























output 
of wool the past season, due largely to devas- 
prove upward of 100,000 
bales, as there is now very little wool coming 


things being 
equal,the more accessible the inside surface of 


Sore Teats.—G. B. M. (N Y) has a sow 
which has a hard lump at the root of one of 


likely the 
Bathe the part with hot 
water several times a day and squeeze out as 
Tins will 
soon 
swelling 
on 
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CULTIVATOR. 












EASY 


CHICACO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
EITHER 


PIN SHOVELS or 


SPRING SHOVELS 
AS DESIRED. 
This is an ideal machine for } ~~. | oS 

Cultivating all Hoed Crops [ARONA 7 ee ene 
It is adjusted to that light : = ; ’ 4 SS 
touch which produces 
the shallow cultiva- 


tiott so essestial to stc- 
cess. It 


THOROUGHLY STIRS 
and fines the top soil, ana 1eaves 


a fine blanket of levei surface that 


Conserves the Moisture 


of the soil. 
@@>Send for catalogue and circulars. 


P.P.MAST & CO.1aschnsot,teamarn> ome 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyi- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
*TERMS 

Sabscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subseriptions Can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. '99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1899; Feb. "99, to February 1. 1899, 
aud so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, whicn auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publisbers are noti- 
fied by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription bas expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess—When ordering a change in the 
address, subseribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad dress. 

Canvassers Wanted iv every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanve advertising rates, see that department, 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign 
82.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
aimounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than 81.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


~ FOR WEEK ENDING APRIL 9, 1898. 
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Fifty Doliars in Rewards. 
FOR THE BEST KEPT ACCOUNTS WITH THE 
CROP, 


CORN 





Every corn grower should write a postal 
like this: ‘‘American Agriculturist, New 
York: Please send the free blanks on which to 
keep account with the corn crop to,’’ signing 
full name and address. We will send the 
blanks at once without money and without 
price, besides dividing $50 amoung the five 
persons whose accounts are kept in the best 
and most complete manner. It is only neces- 
sary tw fill in answers to the questions as the 
season progresses, to get a complete and ac- 
curate record of the work done, cost of each 
item, etc. It will be worth much to every 
corn grower to keep such a record. 


Observe Arbor Day. 





The groves about the homes all over the 
prairie states show that the people are not un- 
mindful of the pleasure and comfort to be had 
from trees and ornamental shrubs. That chil- 
dren are benefited by such surroundings no 
one denies, yet in these very communities 
where the home Jawns are tastefully planted, 
the greater number of school yards are with- 
out a tree or shrub and often without grass. 
Here the child spends more than half his wak- 
ing time and the environment should be as 
nearly ideal as is possible. It was for correct- 
ing this that Arbor day was inaugurated. 
Hardy trees and shrubs, as well as climbing 
vines, grow readily and are able to withstand 
the rather unfavorable conditions encountered 
in a school yard. 

This planting, so important in most places, 
will be of but littie value unless the trees are 
put in properly and given some attention dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. A tree sefina 
tough sod or hard ground, such as is found in 
many country school yards, will give but little 
satisfaction and be bunt poor encouragement 
for future work of this kind. Teach the chil- 


EDITORIAL 


dren the general principles of planting, give 
them time to cultivate trees, rose bushes and 
hardy shrubs during the spring term of school 
and Arbor day will then be worth something. 
That children will not destroy plants when 
the matter is properly presented to them has 
been proven over and over again. Teach them 
a genuine respect for a growing tree by show- 
ing them the importance and value of forests. 
An attachment for plants willsvon be formed. 
The practice of having special exercises when 
planting the trees in the school yard, with 
readings and addresses by the pupils, is to be 
commended, as this arouses an interest in 
these matters, and gives the children a sort of 
proprietory feeling. 

And it is uot only the prairie states that 
need trees. In many of our older wooded 
sections forests were carelessly cut off so that 
now there is an actual scarcity of shade and 
shelter. Supply this need by starting trees 
this spring. Then a school yard or home_lawn 
can be made so much mote attractive by add- 
ing a number of hardy shrubs, to the trees al- 
ready growing. 


a 

The ‘‘crop killers’’ on the Chicago board of 
trade have for unce failed to destroy the win- 
ter wheat, which is emerging into spring sun- 
shine most admirably. As shown in American 
Agriculturist’s special crop report on ancther 
page, there is much of promise for wheat 
growers. Keep posted through careful study 


of our bulletins. 


During the past five years this country has 
paid an annual average of one and a half mil- 
lion dollars for foreign cheese. True, the 
ten million pounds imported each year ecom- 
prises largely fancy styles, yet this branch of 
the dairy industry cannot be called overdone, 
so long as this state of things coutinues with 
finest full creams dull in the Mohawk valley 


at 8} cents per pound. 
saniaseceesniGiiiindattaseonn 
The 


increase in the world’s acreage of 
wheat, a foregone conclusion following the 
advance of Jast year, as frequently shown in 
our columns, is indicated in the augmented 
movement of American agricultural imple- 
ments abroad. The January exports of mow- 
ers and reapers were almost double those of a 
year ago. It is worthy of note that Argentina’s 
purchases of farm machinery in this coun- 
try in the month named were just three-fold 


thuse of a year earlier. 
EEE 


Just what each producer for the milk mar- 
kets of Greater New York should do to pro- 
mote his own and the general welfare, was 
stated in our milk department last week. 
The remarkable response to American Agri- 
culturist’s appeal to put the Five States milk 
producers’ association onits feet, crowned 
with success in less than a month an under- 
taking that had been halting for years. The 
result shows what farmers can do when they 
really take hold. Now let’s. follow up the 
good work. a ae 

Until there is some modification of the re- 
cent Canadian law, no nursery stock can be 
shipped across the border from the United 
States. This ahsolute prohibition is due to 
fear of the San Jose scale,and is already caus- 
ing great loss and inconvenience, not only 
to our own progressive and reliable nursery- 
men, but also to Canadian importers who 
need the nuygery stock earlier purchased for 
spring delivery. TheSan Jose scale agitation 
has become far less pronounced in this coun- 
try, and is practically at an end in California, 
where the pest was originally so much in evi- 
dence. The Canadian prohibition constitutes 
ahardsbip on both sides of the line, really 


uncalled for. 
A 


This is the eventfal week. It will probably 
decide between peace and war. In either case, 
the president will have the well-nigh unan- 
imous support ofa united people. In either 
case, also, Cuba will be free and Spain will 
lose the last of her possessions in the western 
hemisphere. Thus-will close 400 years of 
Spanish domination—an era marked by cruel- 
ty, bloodshed, rapine and greed unparalleled 
in the world’s history. Such an outcome will 
be the highest possible ‘‘satisfaction’’ for the 
Maine. If this result can be brought about 


without involving the United States in the 





horrors of war, it will be the grandest triumph 
in history. But if vur duty to humanity 
obliges us to take up arvis against the op- 
pressors, it will be the bighest grounds upon 
which war was ever waged. The humanita- 
Tiau instincts of the American people are 
stronger than their desire for revenge. In- 
deed, this whole affair has brought out in 
strung relief the Christian character of our 
people. They have, placed humanity above 
the dollar, ani’show a devotion to the flag 
that insures the future of this great and glo- 
rious nation. The sympathy of our brethren 
in Canada and England, as wellas in other 
lands, 1s also a grateful feature of the sit- 
uation. Pray the God of nations to aid our 
people to do right. 


SO 

An honest effort is being made by customs 
officials to prevent fraudulent evasions of the 
duties on imported tobacco. This has stirred 
up a hornets’ nest among Sumatra importers. 
Certain interests at Tampa and Key West 
that have imported Havana wrappers at filler 
rates are also disturbed. Now that Florida, 
Texas and California have joined the Connec- 
ticut valley, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin in 
producing cigar leaf of admirable quality, we 
believe domestic growers are strong enough 
to down their opponents. The truth is, how- 
ever, that growers should strengthen their or- 
gapizations and be in a position to safeguard 
their owu interests. 


— 

With the magnitude of our anneal imports 
of agricultural products fully appreciated, it 
is but natural to believe all legitimate efforts 
to encourage home production must be empha- 
sized. We are paying foreign countries each 
yearin money and in merchandise nearly 
$400,000,000 for products of the farm and 
field. An important part of this should be 
kept at home. In the past three years we 
have in this way paid out a sum of money al- 
most equal to the national debt, interest and 
non-interest bearing. Let state and national 
legislation be along the line of stimulating 





home activities ata profitaple return upon 
capital and labor invested. This great prin- 


ciple always includes the extension of the for- 
eign vutlet for our surplus farm products. 


a 


There is a grand opportunity in this coun- 
try fora comprehensive sugar scuool. The 


provision for this purpose at Tulane universi- 
ty, La, is excellent so far as it goes, and the 
university of Nebraska bas done some good 
work, but something far better is needed. 
Young men want achance to learn every prac- 
tical and scientific detail involved in the 
culture of beets or cane, in harvesting 
and handling the crop, and in the _ practi- 
cal and scientific work in the sugar fac- 
tory and laboratory. This will require 
co-operation between several successful sugar 
factories and a wel! equipped educational in- 
stitntion. The university ot California is ad- 
Diirably situated to conduct such a sugar 
school. Some of the largest sugur factories in 
the world are not Tar distant from it,while the 
university’s educational and laboratory equip- 
ment is all that could be desired. If that in- 
stitution devoted itself to giving a thorough 
mastery of the technical and scientific details 
of the beet sugar industry, andthe Louisiana 
institution confined itself to the technical de- 
tails of cane sugar, the United States would 
never have to send abroad for experts in this 
industry. Congress couli better afford to heip 
along this idea than to squander money on 
its free seed fake. 





Time for Sowing and Harvesting.—W. H.H., 
Hamilton Co, Tenn: Very full and accurate 
tables for the best time of planting, best soil, 
best fertilizers, amount of seed per acre, dis- 
tance of planting, time from planting to har- 
vesting, average crop per acre, average value 
per acre, arranged according to the principal 
geographical sections of the United States,are 
given in the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Almanac, which is presented free 
to all subscribers. 





For Fodder Corn Stowell’s Evergreen takes 
precedence in this county, also for field corn. 
Field peas not grown, Hungarian and millet 
demanding more attention for fodder than 
usual. Silos are being abandoned.—! Robert 
Cass, Dutchess Co, N Y. 











Starting a Hop Yard.—I. 





‘Maj R. M. Hornby writes us this article 
based on his experience in British Colum- 
bia, and a thorough knowledge of conditions 
in hop yards on the Pacifie coast and in Eng- 
land. His estimate on cost of growing hops 
aud his chapter on harvesting, etc, will fol- 
low. | 

Especial care must be taken not to plant up- 
on any but soil entirely suitable to the hop 
plant, which requires exceptional conditions. 
This plant is a great consumer of phosphoric 
acid.it requires a soil that will hold its mois- 
yet stagnant water at the feeding roots 
will give the vine a weakly and uneven 
growth; the cones will be shaggy, soft and 
fliusy, and the plant be gradually starved to 
death. The hop needs deep draining and an 
absorbent base, as it will draw its food from a 
very great depth. The best soils for the hop 
plant are the rich, deep loams, with calca- 
reous bottom, or the rich bottom lands formed 
by the alluvial deposits from the old courses 
of rivers. In such soils the heaviest crops are 
here produced without any manure from one 
year to another. The greater the depth of the 
soil, and the deeper the draining, so much the 
longer will it continue tu produce, for the hop 
loves a permgable subsoil. Many of the old 
hop yards of England are over 200 years old, 
and itis maintained that they wili produce 
hops for ever; the plants of course get worn 
out, and as they show signs of weakening they 
are replaced by fresh roots, but very little 
manure is used upon the best hop laud. Land 
that wears ont (the hop being a most exhaust- 
ive crop), and will not produce a good crop 
without heavy manuring, had best be grubbed 
up straight away. Where manure is used it is 
best to dig in around about the hills farm- 
yard manure, rags, shoddy, fish, bone, and 
other heavy manures. Time and again high 
prices have tempted to extension of the hop 
acreage in England, yet it was found that 
where the conditions of the soil were not nat- 
urally favorable crop failure necessarily oc 
curred and such lands had to be grubbed up. 
Too much care cannot be taken to select the 
right soil in starting a hop yard. 

Goldings and Clusters are among the best va- 
rieties, especially for the foreign market. The 
‘*sets’’ (hops cannot be depended upon to be 
true to type from seed) will cost about $3 per 
1000. It takes two good roots or sets to form 
a hilland the hills should be 7 ft apart. It is 
absolutely necessary to pay the greatest atten- 
tion to planting, and to have it performed 
with mathematical precision,on account of the 
horse cultivation between the rows. Poles 
should be 16 ft long, at least 3inches in diam- 
ter at bottom end and 1 ineh at top. They 
should be pointed at bottom and set 2 ft in the 
ground. They should have tbree cleats to sup- 
port the vine, two feet from ground, one foot 
from top, and halfway between these. 

The first spring operation is scalping and 
grubbing the roots, then plowing, after which 
set up the poles. The scalping is done with a 
sharp knife; the roots must not be cut so low 
down as to get them much below the ground 
level, bud nothing should be left above it; all 
Tunners should be removed, all weeds most 
carefully cleaned out, and the ground thor- 
oughly stirred up for at least one foot all 
around the root. The vine is tied where nec- 
essary, about one foot below each cleat, to 
prevent its being blown from the pole by 
wind, and the cleats are to afford support to 
the vines and prevent them dropping down the 
pole if loosened by wind. It is bad to be too 
early with the first tying on account of frosts, 
which euts up and blackens the young shoots, 
and either quite spoils them or so weakens 
them that they are more liable to blight and 
miliew., It is bad to be too late, becausé if a 
dry spring follows and the soil’ is not ofa 
very moist nature, then the vines get behind- 
hand and can never make up for lost time. 
Most growers now hold that moderately late 
tying is better than being too early and when 
the young vine is from two to three feet long; 
then puli up all ‘‘pipey’”’ and all large ones, 
tie up two of the others and leave two more 
to fill gaps in case of accidents, pulling up 
the Temainder. As soon as tied the young 
vine begins to climb the pole, revolving with 
the sun, in contradistinction to the convol- 
vulus and French bean, the leading shoots 


ture, 


HOPS 





—_—_aw_£: ANY‘ of the «“ mixtures” 
Pittsburgh. 

ramrzsroon ="? branded and sold as Pure 
Pittsbur; 

voter fom. | White Lead contain little if any 

ATLANTIO ° 2 

snaniar White Lead, but are zine and 

BROOKLYN| he 

sewers ( BO" Yo barytes. Barytes is used because 

ULSTER eh : 

omiom it is cheap, not because it has any 

SOUTHERN } Chicago. . 

SHIPMAN value as paint. 

COLLIER 

missovnt ( Protect yourself by using 

RED SEAL 

ap brands which are genuine and 

Gans LrW75 62098 0 

MORLEY ceva. made by the old Dutch process. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. 

CORNELL — Buffalo. See list of genuine brands. 


KENTUCEY Louisville. 
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National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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one that is also Horse-high 
and Bull-strong for 162 


a Hog fence for 12, os A ROD 





anda Sto¢k or Chicken fence for 18¢ a rod. Plain, Coiled 


Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue 





R 
Wirt FENGE 


With our Duplex Automatic 
Machine you can make @ gen- 
uine Rabbit-Proof fence, and 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box2i8 . Ridgeville, Indiana. 


School Grounds, etc. 


N’S 


STEEL PICKET FENCE. 





HANDSOME STRONGER THAN IRON. 
ENDURING CHEAPER THAN WOOD. 
HANDSOMER THAN EITHER. 


Made from the best steel wire and woven into a hand- 
some fence, which when constructed with our ornamen- 
tal steel posts adds greatly to the beauty of the lawn, 
flower garden or the cemetery lot. Theideal fence for 
enclosing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards, 
HAR MFG. CO.. ELLWOOD CITY, PA., on 

ee . OR 

TAN YORK OFFICE, 227 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE IMPROVED—_, 
United States Separator 


IS DAILY ADDING TO 


ITS RECORDS 


PROVING ITS EXCELLENCE OVER ALL OTHER SEPARATORS 


snag letters being constantly rece 
0 


ived from the dairymen using them, stating they are 


ing better than claimed, running over capacity, and showing ONLY A TRACE OF FAT 


IN THE SKIM MILK. 


To these records from practical da 
Stations which follow: 





irymen are added the records of the various Experiment 
] N. ¥., Experiment 

Station .! 
Vermont Experiment Station Dairy School..0.01 
Minnesota Experiment Station.... 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station Dairy 

ay ccdude Da pwease 4104506 taeees bes taal 0. 
Indiana Experiment Station Dairy School..Trace 
Ohio Experiment Station Mere Trace 
North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanic- 

al College 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture (Depart- 

ment of Dairy Produce and Cattle, No Trace 
Illinois Ex periment Station Less than 0.1 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station..... 0.03 
New Hampshire Agricultural College........ 0.01 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 0.01 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station.0.02 
So. Carolina Clemson Agricultural College..0.04 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station..0.05 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station..0,08 


A pamphlet full of equally good or better rec. 
ords from dairymen regarding the every-day 
use of the Separator can be had for the asking. 


Cornell University, 


We sell everything forthe Dairy, Creamery and Sugar Bush 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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growing upward and outward, while their 
instinctive habit of revolving enables them to 
find and lay hold of the pole as they grow. 
There ‘is little difticulty with the second tying, 
when the vines should, when they show signs 
of not growing up and to the pole, be again 
tied about one foot below the second cleat, all 
gaps made good and the remainder of the old 
stocks pulled out of the roots. A tall man can 


easily du this, a short man ora woman Jnust 
earry something light to stand on. For the 


third tying it is best to drive along the rows 
in a wagon and where necessary tie under- 
neath the top cleat. It is sad to see yards 
where tying and cleating has been neglected 
and wind has brought the whole lot on the 
pole down to the ground. Not only is the 
crop wasted, but as the vine lies it becomes a 
harbor of refuge for the lice which cannot 
there be effectually gotten rid of by spraying. 

After the scalping, and during the tying, a 
continuous and unceasing course of deep cul- 
tivation must be kept up. This will be done 
by means of the spade, harrows and a set of 
cultivators until the beginning of July, when 
all cultivation should cease, except running a 
light set of harrows through the yard now and 
again to kill weeds. If continued deeply the 
natural feeders of the plant, the network of 
fibers running underneath the surface of the 
ground, the only means of conveying food to 
them, are destroyed, aud the cones are defi- 
cient in seed and the crop light. The first 
spring plowing may be done either before the 
poles are set up, or immediately afterward, 
as close to the roots as profitable and turning 
the soil from them. The greatest care must be 
taken to pluw the whole yard to the same ley- 
el; there must be no ridging in the centers of 
the rows, or the spraying cannot afterward 
be done evenly. The last piece of this annual 
cultivation is to run the plow along both sides 
of each row of hons, throwing the earth upon 
the hills. This is to prevent the growth of 
fresh runners. Many growers cut off all leaves 
and shoots under four feet from the ground. 
This helps to keep the yard free from insects 
and has a neat appearance. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York, April 4—Markets remain rather 


quiet without any special change, receipts 
much as recently with prices firm. On the 
Pacitic coast the demand is limited, choice 


lots tirm, others inclined to weakness. 





April 4 Mar 26 Mar 23 
N Y¥ state crop, 97 choice,17 @I18 18 @19 18 19 
Prine. 15 @16 17 @li 17 1743 
Low to medium, lt @l4 l2 @16 12 16 
N Y state crop, % choice, 8 8 @ 84 8 @8% 
Prime, 6 @i 64@ 7 6%@ 7 
Low to medium, 4@5 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, liza if 3 @5 @ 5 
Pacific crop, 97 choice, 17 18y@l9 18'@19 
Prime. 15 « an 17 @I8 17 @I18 
Low to medium 9 @i4 13 @16 13 @16 
Pacific crop, 96 choice, 8 8 @Y 8 @9 
Prime 6 @7 7 @7% 7 @7% 
Low to medium, 4',@ 54 5 6 5 @6 
Olds, 2 @4 3 5 3 @5 
German. "97 crop, 35 @42 32 @4 32 .@45 
“ "06 crop, 20 @25 20 @25 20 @25 
Patrons of Husbandry. 
Grangers, Take Action. 
The legislative committee of the national 


grange recently solicited petitions from sub- 
ordinate granges relative to the following sub- 
jects: Postal savings banks, enactment of 
pure food laws, rural free mail delivery, ad- 
ditional powers to the interstate commerce 
commission, speedy construction of the Ni- 
caragua canal by the United States, to pre- 
vent the pooling of railroads, impartial inves- 
tigation of foreign trade relations, election of 
United States senators by popular vote, settle- 
ment of international differences by arbitra- 
tion. The action of the national grange upon 
these matters was formulated and copies 
placed on the desk of every memoper of con- 
gress. Blank petitions were prepared on the 
subjects of pure food, pustal savings banks 
and free rural mail delivery. The petitions 
were generally signed by Patrons of 40 
granges in Me, 24 in Maas, Vt 23, Ct 10, NJ 
8, Wis 3, Wash 2, and others, and read in con- 
gress. Each grange petition may be found in 
tue Congressional Record for March 14-16. 
The committee have also given aid to the 
movement giving states authurity to establish 
and maintain trademarks upon agricultural 
products. At the pure food congress tbe 


grange legislative committee were active and 
The interstate 
influence of | 


the order well represented. 
couimerce commission asked the 





AOPS---GRANGE 


the committee for increasing the powers of 
the commission by conferring authority re- 
cently made imperative by the supreme court. 
While the national grange legislative con.mit- 
tee has done its work weil it has to a certain 
extent! failed to receive the support of Pa- 
trons generally by petition, on w hich the leg- 
islative committee must in part rely for back- 
ing. 
NEW YORK. 

North Manlius grange is to puta wall un- 
der its hall and oil the lower floor. This 
grange is in good working condition and 
shows its brotherly spirit by presenting 4 
neat sum of money to a brother in distress. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ever since the failure of the banking house 
of Gardner, Morrow & Co in Hollidaysburg, 
and the forced closure of the Williamsburg 
bank in 1896, Blair Co Patrons have been in- 
dustriously at work among farmers with the 
proposition that farmers do their own bank- 
ing. Asaresult of the movement the first 
bank has been organized and was opeped for 
business in Williamsburg last month.S The 
capital is $25,000, and is held entirely by 
prominent Patrons, capitalists not being per- 
mitted to obtain any of the stock. The presi- 
dent is Levi Sparr «of Williamsburg, once a 
prosperous farmer, and one of the most influ- 
ential and prominent Patrons in that section 
of the state. Charles Patterson 1s the cashier. 
The board of directors is composed of substan- 
tial and conservative farmers. The new in- 
stitution is termed tie Farmers’ banking 
house. 





Chronic Cough.—E. B. H. (Fla) has a mare 
which has had a cough for 2 years. She keeps 
in good condition. There is no sure cure for 
chronic cough. Try the use of Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic in ounce doses every night in 
bran mash and continue it for at least six 
weeks. 








It’s easy to 
haul .a big 
load up a 
big hill if . 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Get a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 








Vegetables 


can be raised at a profit, and the yield en- 
larged, if properly fertilized. Most fertil- 
izers do not contain enough 


Potash. 


of Potask— at 
phosphoric acid 


Vegetables need plenty 
least 10% — besides the 
and nitrogen. 

Write for our books which tell all about festilizers. 
They are free. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 
Crop. Supplied in car- 
woo load lots, direct from 

Dé Janadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
H&S der personal supervision. 


T Guaranteed quality and 
hi \ weight. Write for free pam- 
we 





phiet and price-list. 


ty < F. R. LALOR, 
4 Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 








““Fixin’ Fences” 


every spring is needless. No ‘ ‘top rails’’ to lay up, 
nor need to chase down the lane after every storm if 

age Fence is used. Send for ‘‘spring styles’’ 
and prices. See our ad. in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Will pump more water than any 
hydraulic ram. 


Pumps 30 feet high for each foot of 
fall. Minimum fall, 18 
inches. Maximuin ele- 
vation, 575 feet. 
WON'T WATER LOG. 
NEVER STOPS. 







POWER SPECIALTY Co., 126 Liberty St., New York" 








sumer for 25 







,, Surreys, $50 to $125, 


No. 77. 
As good as sella for $25. 


but have sold direct to the con- 
years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the — AP a 
dealer's profits. Ship any- 
where for examination. 
Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 
Top Buggies, fe to $70. 
Carria- 
_ ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- 
- ettes, Spring-Road and Milk 
Surrey Harness. Price, n6. 00. Wagons. Send for large, free 
Catalogue of all our styles. 
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No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 


ELKHART cangeiace AND HABNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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“The Arlington Swivel Plow. 














and Coulter or Jointer. 


—_+~o—__—_ 


For all Kinds of Workon __... 
Flat Land or Side-hill. Fe 








With Wheel ~ . ai 






The Belcher & Taylor Ag’l Tool Co., Box 120, ‘Chtowpee Falls, Mass. 
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NEW YORK. 


Black Creek, Allegany Co, April 4—Farm 
stovi: is in gdod condition. Sheep are in good 
dewand at from $4 to 6 each. Cows are 30 to 
40, horses 60 to 80, loose clover hay and straw 
1 to 2.50 per ton. Potatoes are mostly mar- 
keted at from 60 to 65c. Oats 27c per bu, 
buckwheat 65c per 100 lbs. Dairymen with 
silos producing much more milk than those 
without. Cheese factories will open later 
than usual. 


Frankfort, April 4—Farmers that were late 
with iall plowing have made an early begin- 
ning this spring. On account of the low price 
of cheese, factories will not open until well 
along in April. Although cows are not com- 
ing in as early as other springs there is nota 
large supply of milk. Several farmers in this 
vicinity have contracted to raise sugar beets 
for the Rome factory. Bob veal buyers are on 
deck and pay $1.50 per head. Late warm rains 
have started the grass. Very lttle maple su- 
gar made. The town board of Frankfort has 
signed the franchise which will give the Her- 
kimer, Mohawk and Ilion electric road the 
privilege of extending the road on the public 
highway from Frankfort to Utica. Butter 
and eggs ere plentiful and prices rule low. 


Norway, Herkimer Co, April 6—Last year 
Nichols village cheese factory made 224,321 lbs 
of cheese. Itis now turning out 15 cheeses a 
day. There are seven cheese factories in town. 
Lower salaries and decreased expenses are 
urgently demanded by our dairymen. A new 
road that will cost some thousands of dollars is 
not favored by taxpayers. Farm products are 
low. Eggs 9c per doz, butter 16c, cheese 7 to 
Tic. Bob veal and seed potatoes are in de- 
wand. 


Oswego, Tioga Co, April 6—March was 
warm and pleasant. Frost was all out and 
ground settled and in order for plowing very 
early this spring. Grass and winter grain are 
starting up finely; new seeding is looking 
much better this spring than it has fora num- 
ber of years past. All kinds of stock are in 
demand at good prices. Potatoes have sold at 
70 to75e per bu. The warm, open winter gave 
fariners an opportuuity to improve their farms. 
Farm hands are receiving from $12 to 16 per 
month. Cows have been selling at 30 to 35. 
Sheep are very scarce and none for sale. Dairy 
products are low. 


Portville, Cuttaraugus Co, April 4—March 
was very warm and it was _ possible 
for farmers to begin spring work, such as 
plowing, fixing fences and hauling manure, 
very early. Those who have sugar bushes re- 
port several good runs of sap. Cheese meetings 
have been held by the various factories with 
avery good attendance. Addison Shaffer is 
having much trouble with his cows dropping 
their calves before maturity. He thinks 1t is 
caused by some disease. All kinds of stock 
have wintered well. New milch cows are 
very high, $35 to $40 per head. Those who 
make a business of raising and selling hay 
have their barns nearly as full as they were 
last summer with no prosvect of seting and 
are wondering what they are going to do with 
this season’s erop. Mark Comstock, a promi- 
hent farmer of this place, is abvuut to en- 
large his stock barns on Lillibridge creek. 


Stockhulm © April 5—March was unusually 


warm. Plowing on dryland is being done. 
Indications point to a poor sugar season. The 
stock and farming tools of the late A. P.Chit- 
tenden were recently sold at anction; 40 or 
nore cows bronght from $35 to 45 each, This 
dairy was considered one of the best in town. 
Dennis Maher of Lawrence, a breeder of fine 
Jersey stock is disposing of his herd, and will 
keen young stock. Putrons of the York state 
cleamery were recently swindled out of some 
5600 worth of butter by two New York firms 
Claiming to sell butter on commission. Beech- 
ertown, Converse and Ft Jackson creameries 
all ran during the past winter. 


Stanford, Dutchess Co, April 5—Horses 
bring about the same price as last year. 
Cows and sheep are very bigh. Farmers are 
getting a good start with their spring work. 
Much of the work that is ordinarily done in 
April was done in Mareh this year. Winter 
grain and grass look very well, especially 
clover. Buds on fruit trees are so far ad- 
vanced that a late frost may destroy them. A 
large quantity of hay will be kept over by 
farmers. The condensing factory at Wassaic 
Pays the same price for milk for the first six 
months of the year that it paid for the same 
months last year. Grass seed is low anda 
large quantity of it wiil be sowed this spring. 
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NOT IN THE HISTORY 
OF BOOKS 


Has there been offered so valuable a Manual of Religious Fact, Sta- 
tistical Feature, Historic Information and Practical Direction for 
Office, Home and Farm, as the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC 


FOR 1898, 


AN UP-TO-DATE MANUAL FOR EVERYBODY. 
(00 PAGES. = 20,000 FACTS. = 2,000 TOPICS. 





Contains Useful, Practical and General Infor- 
mation Upen Every Subject. 





TELLS YOU WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW, 
JUST WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW IT. 





A Great Source of Information, 
A Treasury of Knowledge, 
A Practical Educator, 

A Reliable Handbook. 





An Almanac fer 1898, of Calendars, the Weather, Astro- 
nomical Data, Hints for Each Month, Dates, Etc. 





No Library, Desk, School-Room or Household Should Be 
Without It. 





HOW TO GET IT. 


We offer and will send this great book, which is the best and most comprehensive work 
of the kind ever issued, to all new subscribers to this journal, and to old subscribers who 
immediately renew their subscriptions for 1898, paying $1.00. the subscription price of the 
paper. For three new subscribers at $1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s subscription, 
and will send you a copyof the Almanac free and postpaid. We will also send a copy of the 
Almanac to each subscriber. Do not delay or fail to take advantage of this offer, for never 
before was so much offered for so small a sum. 

Address orders to either of our offices, below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Homestead Building, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 


TVATTerT? ' rt 
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Bedford, Westchester Co, April 4—A lit- 
tle plowing done on sandy soil. Buds 
of all kinds coming forward rapidly. 
Wiuter grain looks well. Hay is _ plenti- 


ful and very low; $10 per ton in barn and 
13 delivered are top prices. Cattle of all 
kinds continue in brisk demand at good 
prices. At Dr I. D. Horton’s sale of between 
30 and 40 heifers parties from Utica bought 
nearly the whole lut at high prices. These 
heifers were brought here from the west last 
summer and it is a very unusual thing for 
buyers to come from other parts of the state 
and buy cattle in this section. At the annual 
meeting of the Bedford farmers’ club Dr F. 
M. Hexamer was to speak on Strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries, the hest vari- 
eties of each. He was unable to be present 
and sent a must excellent paper, which was 
read by the secretary. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year; Pres, 
John G. Clark; vice presidents, Jotham S. 
Holmes, Benjamin Durham, Floyd Q. White; 
sec and treas,John B. Day; corresponding sec, 
James Wvod; hbrarian, Samuel B. Hoyt. 
The report of the treasurer showed the 
tinances of the club to be in govd coniition. 
As there is no public library here, people of 
Bedford village and vicinity have decided to 
avail themselves of the excellent traveling 
libraries sent out by the state university. 


Greene Co 0—At Prattsville, the prospect 
for sugar waking is very poor; trees injured 
by ice and no frost in the ground. Many 
mortgages are being foreclosed and many 
deeds surrendered to save the expense of fore- 
closure. Prices for milk, butter, potatoes and 
stock are fairly good, but many farmers ran so 
far behind during the past two years they are 
unable to recover. Farmers are raising all the 
stock they can to replenish their depleted 
farms. Stock has, as a rule, wintered well 
and there seems to be plenty of feed. Henry 
Chattield has bought a farm of Stephen Peck- 
ham. The Cyrus Conine farmin Hunterstield 
was sold under mortgage foreclosure for $3500. 
George Brandow has rented Philip Conine’s 
large farm and stock and taken possession. 
Mr Conine has moved to Prattsville village. 
Orson Owens has rented for another year the 
farm and stock of Solomon Conine. Chester 


A. Platner has abandoned the milk business 
and turned his attention to butter making 
with his dairy of 80 cows.——At Durham, tire 


broke out in the rear part of the Central house 
at about 10.30 on the evening of March 27, and 
it made such rapid progress that the hotel it- 
self and the postoffice and store near by were 
consumed with much of their contents. The 
combined loss is 6000; partially insured. 
March passed by without a heavy wind ora 
severe storm. Stock is wintering well. Cows 
are falling somewhat in price. O. W. |More 
lost 14 pigs in one night. 

Jefferson Co O—At Woodville, cows bring 
$35 per head. Severa! farmers have sowed oats 
and wheat. The maple sugar crop is short 
one-half. J. F. Converse has just shipped a 
carload of Ayrshires to parties in Pennsylva- 
nia.——At Ellisburg,the Mannsville factory 1s 
now receiving over 8000 lbs of milk every oth- 
er day. Lorenzo Bordon lost a 175-lb hug by 
choking last week. Maple sugar brings 8c per 
lb. ‘There has been a light run and no pros- 

ect of more sap. Melvin Cook shipped 300 
bs of sugar to Watertown. A sugar party at 
Harley Dickison’s was the last of a series of 
parties among the grangers, who have lately 
added to their numbers several young people. 


Montgomery Co O —At Minaville, auctions 
have been numerous. Cows bring $40 to 50. 
H. Walbrath is breeding some fine Polane- 
China hogs.--— At Pattersonville, all indica- 
tions point to a very early spring. Winter 
grain looks promising. There is quite a de- 
mand for good sbeep and cows. Seed pota- 
toes are very scarce. Farmers are talking of 
starting a cheese factory here. A very large 
amount of grass Seed is being sown. 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, April 5—Those 
ready to take advantage of the early run of 
sap made considerable sugar, but many were 
not ready and the tutal yield will -be light. 
Much plowing has been done. At auction, 
cows sell at $25 to 36 each. Business is dull. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, April 6— 
Quite a supply of ice was put up here during 
the winter, 13,000 tons here and about 15,000 
four miles below for the city market. Hay is 
worth in Saratoga from $8 to 10 per ton. The 
Bacon Hill grange is prospering under the su- 
pervision of G. B. Thompson, master. Farm- 
ers have just begun their spring plowing. 

Onondaga Co 0 —At Lafayette, farmers are 
plowing. Potatoes proved to be about the 
only money crop last year. The sugar season 
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opened. early, but warm weather stopped the 
sap flow. Auctions are numerous.——At 
Clay, winter wheat is looking well. Since the 
recent rains grass has grown considerably and 
new seeding is so far looking fine. Quite a 
number of farmers began plowing early in 
March, something unusual in this section. 
Nearly all '97 tobacco has been sold,and there 
will be a slight increase in the acreage this 
year.——At North Manlius, the season is much 
advanced. Carl Adams has half an acre of 
Alaska peas just breaking the ground. Who 
can beat that? Roads are good. Elin trees are 
well leafed out. 


Rensselaer Co O—At Pittstown, 


under way with some oats sown. 
number of changes among farm 


plowing is 
An unusual 
tenants are 


being made. On fertilized ground rye and 
grass are starting well. Much old hay on 
hand. Potatoes bring $2.25 to 2.50 per bbl. 


Some farmers will have to buy fur seed. Hi- 
ram File will run his gristmill this season, 
= in new machinery. George Mattison 
1as bought the William Alexander farm of 105 
acres for 1195. The Brunswick creamery paid 
2le for Feb butter.-—At Schaghticoke, farm- 
ers began plowing the last week in March. 
Ground is in good condition to work. Rye 
has wintered well and fields are already look- 
ing green. Stock wintered well. Hay can be 
bought for $5 to 10 per ton. Rye straw has 
been the lowest for several years. Cows bring 
from 35 to 50 each and sheep bring 5 per 


head. Several farms have been sold in town. 
Prices have ranged from 20to 50 per acre. 
Dairying is increasing each year. More at- 


tention is paid to the improvement of herds by 
careful selection and better feeding. 


Washington Co o—At Fort Ann, the out- 
look for farmers is good. Stock is selling 
well with hay low. Butter and eggs are ex- 
ceptionally low. With two butter factories 
and the milk shipping business, Fort Ann 
will be quite a dairy center, the coming sea- 
son.——At Easton, roads are very bad, some 
erossroads almost impassable. Winter grain 
is looking well. Stock has wintered well and 
is selling well at auction, cows selling as high 
as $50. Horses are bringing better prices than 
for a few years past. 

Horticultural Report—An interesting and 
valuable report of the convention of the 
Western New York horticultural soviety has 
just been issued. Plant insects and plant dis- 
eases occupy considerable space,and the latest 
and best methods of deaiing with these 
pests are narrated. It contains the papers 
read and the diseussions of the members are 
given verbatim. It contains 166 pages. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, April 5—March was 
very favorable for spring work. Considerable 
plowing has been done and some oats sown. 
A few early vegetables have been planted. 
Winter grain is looking very well. About all 
potatoes have been sold at 90c per bu. A 





slightly larger acreage than last year will be . 


planted. Contracts for asparagus have heen 
made at 12c. Fruit trees are full of fruit buds. 
Peaches are developing their buds rather too 
rapidly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dairy Association Organized—Seventy dairy- 
men from Adams, Blair, Bradford, Bucks, 
Center, Chester, Clarion, Columbia, Dauphin, 
Delaware, Huntingdon, Mifflin, Montgomery, 
Montour, Lancaster, Juniata, York and Phil- 
adelphia counties assembled in Harrisburg 
and perfected a permanent organization by 
electing the following otficers: Pres, Henry 
W. Comfort, Bucks county; vice pres, Hon 





Louis Piolet, Bradford; P. E. Sharpless, 
Delaware; H. H. Russell, Erie; E. L. Me- 
Sparren, Lancaster; L. W. Moore, Susque- 


hanna; sec, Harry Hayward, State College; 
treas, Hon S. F. Barber, Harrisburg; execu- 
tive committee, J. S. Burns, Allegneny; F. 
S. Stull, Bradford;,J. I. Carter, Chester; J. 
C. MeClintock, Crawford: James Haideman, 
Juniata; J. K. Murray, Montour, with the 
addition of the president, secretary and treas- 
urer. Any one may become a member upon 
the payment of $i. The business is to be 
transacted by a board of directors, and the 
annual meeting to be held the second Tues- 
day in December; other meetings whenever 
deemed necessary. John J. Carter was chos- 
en chairman of the board of directors and 
Harrisburg was named as the place for hold- 
ing the next meeting. The president, seore- 


tary and treasurer were constituted a commit- 
tee to secure and manage an 
products in connection with 
meeting. 
cially from the western counties, 


exhibit of dairy 
the next annual 
Many letters were received, espe- 
expressing 
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FACTS FOR 
ADVERTISERS ! 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the 


J AMERICAN, 
_JAGRICULTURIST 
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Middle Edition, for the month of March, 
was as follows: 





March 5, 90.000 copies 
- 90,200 és 
“« 19, 90,150 6 
“<« 26, 90.150 bed 
Total, 360,500 % 


the month, BO, 1 25 Copies 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTUR-.- 
IST, Middle Edition, circulates only in 
the Middle and Southern States, and no 
advertiser after trade from this section 
ean afford to omit the paner from his 
list. It covers the field more thor- 
oughly than any other agricultural 
weekly published. Circulation guar- 
anteed, and made a part of all con- 
tracts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


; PUBLISHERS. 


entire sympathy with the movement. Appli- 
cations for membership aggregated more than 
100. 
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THE FS MP A. 


Keep Out of the [ilk Business. 





I see the farmers of Chatham and other 
places are much interested in forming a milk 
shipping station at the former place, with 1300 
cows pledged. Why, is more than I can tell; 
the business is overdone. According to last 
report, the average daily receipts in New 
York city were 22,870 cans,40 gts each. Adding 
the milk from the 1300 cows would make an 
additional 195 cans, which added to the sur- 
plus would reduce the price 10@20c per can. 
The price of milk last June was 44c per can, 
10c for drawing, then if I got acan of skim- 
milk that was 10c, and cartage 4c, making 
24c, leaving 20c for the cream, out of which 
we could get 3 to 34 lbs butter. Now take the 
last half of March. I am getting 64c per can, 
milk 17 cows and feed 6 qts grain per cow. 
This costs say lc per qt,the feed would then be 
$1 02 for the 17 cows; three cans of milk at 
64c, $1 92, leaving 90c for other expenses, in- 
cluding delivery, hay, interest, labor, etc. 
To show what our neighbors think of the milk 
business, one living less than two miles from 
the station is hauling his milk six miles toa 
butter station. The company that [I sell to 
agrees to pay the 20th of the month, but as a 
general thing we get it some time from then 
so the 5th of the following month, though I 
got my Jan pay March 10. Now, brother 
farmers, if you see anything favorable in the 
milk business and you go into it, I think vou 
will be disappointed.—|R. H. Atkinson, Wy- 
ming Co, Pa. 

Becanse conditions are so bad, farmers 
who are already in the milk business are or- 
ganizing to in time remedy these evils if pos- 
sible. The object is not to encourage new 
shippers, not to induce farmers to go into the 
business, but rather to restrict the supply, re- 
duce the surpius and get a decent price for 
what is sold. If any farmer has the contrary 
idea, and thinks the object of the FS M PA 
is to increase the number of shippers and to 
enlarge the surplus, he is woefully mistaken. 
Mr Atkinson is right. 

ESE 
A Letter from Secretary Coon 

The president and secretary of the F S M P 

A are receiving many letters every day and 




















are striving to_ bring about a system which 
may be followed in organizing the many lines 
of road. We are now commencing a thor- 
ough, systematic organization of each road 
which carries milk to New York. There are 
on many lines local sections here and there 
and with these as a center from which to start 
we are to organize as rapidly as possible until 
each line is completed. On many of the lines 
persons have heen appointed to superintend 
the organization and all will be provided for 
as soon as the executive committee can do so. 
The aid of the directors is greatly needed and 
if each would forward a reply to the circular 
letter sent him some time ago,the work would 
be advanced much more rapidly. We are now 
to push this line of work more v igorously than 
ever. My work as secretary is now in such 
shape that I am to put in much time for the 
present on the road to aid in organizing. We 
are also assigning numbers to and recording 
each local section as fast as the secretary can 
ascertain its location, ofticers and member- 
ship. When this is completed we shall be able 
to know at a glance the location and strength 
of our forces. Very material aid on be given 
in this work by secretaries of local sections 
if they will report fully as ane in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Local sections should 
send reports of work to American Agricultu- 
rist which is doing a wonderful work for us. 
One rousing meeting at home with its success 
and enthusiasm reported in a widely cir- 
culated paper does much to arouse an interest 
and a determination in our. fellow farmers. 
This is another work for our local secretaries. 
lf your organizer did not provide you with 
blanks please inform me and I will be glad to 
furnish them; also to give any intormation or 
advice. As the board of directors and exec- 
utive committee have urged it upon me I have 
so arranged my business affairs that my entire 
time i3 now given to the work. Send in for 
blanks. Send in for circulars. Ask questions. 
Do everything whereby the work may be rap- 
idly advanced. Let us be alive. Let us push 
the work. Let us organize.—|H. T. Coon, 
Sec’y, Little York, N Y. 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price remains 


2le P qt, and the average surplus $1 19 P can | 


of 40 qts. 

Ieceipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Apr 4 were as fol- 
lows 

Fluid Cream Con- 





milk densed 

NY.LE& West RR, 28,313 840 592 
N Y¥ Central. 15,472 190 212 
N Y. Ont & West, 25,132 844 ~ 
West Shore. 14,980 326 20 
: bs Sus and West, 12.109 182 74 
& Putnam. 3.101 a — 
Row Haven & H, 10,482 25 = 
Del. Lack & West, 38,376 445 — 
Long Island, 595 — = 
N J Central, 2.310 75 _ 
H R T Co, 1,210 50 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 5.962 42 — 
Other sources, 4.650 i — 
Total receipts. 162,692 3,019 1,148 
Daily av this week, 23,242 431 164 
Daily av last week, 22,273 456 189 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,168 421 148 





Appliqations for outfits and particulars 
about pushing the work of organizing local 
sections of the Five States milk producers’ as- 
sociation. should be addressed to the pres- 
ident, A. G. Loomis, Deposit, N Y. or the 
cential secretary. H. Coon of Little York, 
N Y, or to the directors of the various route 
unions, according to the list printed in full in 
our issue of last week. 

The milk producers of this vicinity ata 
meeting on March 18 at Commercial hall, or- 
ganized a local section of the FS MPA. 
The officers elected are: Pres, Roland Karker; 
sec’y, Warner J. Walker; treas, Hager Rick- 
ard. This section was represented at the meet- 
ing of the route union at Scranton by J. R. 
Shutts and S. Lawyer. Cobleskill is one of the 
largest milk shipping stations along the line 
of the D& H. Nearly all the milk producers 
in this vicinity kave now joined the ass’n. 
If every station that is now shipping to N Y¥ 
was as well organized as are the miik produc- 
ers of this place the time would not be far dis- 
tant when the farmers would have something 
to say about the price of milk.—[Warner J. 
Walker, Schoharie Co, N Y. 

In reviewing the milk situation at Phila- 
delphia covering the latter part of the winter 
now closed, Secretary J. H. Miller, of the 
P hiladelphia milk exchange, writes us as fol- 
lows: ‘*The exchange at the stated meeting 
in February passea a resolution that in the 
sense of the meeting we pay 3c and sell for 6c 
from March 1, ’98. This action was made al- 
most absolutely necessary by the condition of 
the market and the abundant supply of milk; 


AMONG THE FARMERS 














PRESIDENT E. E. DOCKSTADER 


of New York, Patruns of Industry, is most 
worthy of the confidence reposed in him by 
his fellow Patrons of the great Empire state. 
Born in Montgomery Co in 1863, the early 
years of his life were spent on his father’s 
farm. At19 years, entered the Littie Falls 
academy and studied three years, after which 
he entered Hamilton college, graduating with 
high honors in 1889. Some time was then 
spent in teaching. Hethen took to farming, 
and married one of Schenectady county’s 
fairest ladies. Their union has been blessed 
with three sturdy boys, who will soon be 
worthy Patrons. Brother Dockstader has also 
been an active member of the grange for 3ix 
years and was treasurer of Schenectady Co 
Pomona grange the first year of its organiza- 
tion. 


another reason and no doubt the principal one 
was that the Farmers’ Protective ass’n had 
made a 3c price from Feb 15, in order to dis- 
pose of their product which was being left on 
their hands by the dealers who had been buy- 
ing from them at the regular price, 34c, but 
who were offered surplus milk of which there 
was an abundance at 3c and in consequence 

of which left the milk oun the ass’n’s hands 
and bought the cheaper milk. The warm 
spell through March made considerable sour 
milk, which with a better demand cleaned up 
the market very nicely and inilk commanded 
a premium during a portion uf the month.”’ 

The Ontario and Western railroad, especial- 
ly that portion from north of Norwich and in- 
eluding the Utica branch, has local sections 
at almost every station. J. H. Nye of Ken- 
wood is secretary of that section. 

A producer at Sherman, Pa, is at odds with 
his New York city dealer as to his freight 
rate. We referred the case to the interstate 
commerce commission at Washington, which 
decides (letter of Sec’y Moseley, April 1) that 
Sherman is ‘‘in the third group laid down by 
the commission in the New York milk case, 
and takes the 29c rate.’’ If any similar dis- 
putes occur American Agriculturist suggests 
they be referred direct to the commission for 
settlement. 

Afton section holds weekly meetings and 
now has about 40 meinbers. There are five lo- 
eal section on the D & H, which carries milk 
down to Binghamton, whence it is shipped 
via the D, L & W, to which route union Afton 
section belongs. There are 10 or 12 more 
shipping stations on the D & H that will doubt- 
less be organized. I. W. Seeley of Aiton is 
one of the board of directors. He writes: ‘‘I 
feel confident that 1 voice the sentiments of 
every milk producer in this section in thank- 
ing American ee wr for its active part 
in behalf of the FS M P 

The Lehigh route union fs for its pres- 
ident, Z. N. Smith of Springville, Pa; sec’y. 
L. A. Cooper of Geneva, N Y, Box 497; treas, 
H. L. Gregory of Dimock, Pa; director in 
central ass’n, F. Aiken of Mecklenburg, N 
Y. The latter is organizing local sections, a 
dozen or more of which are already formed. 
Two will be formed on Monday and Tuesday 
of this week and another the latter part of the 
week. 

EES 


The Russian Pood, a measure of capacity 
in handling grain, is equal to 36.1 lbs. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


ECCS AND > POULTRY. 


AVE YOUR POUL TRY fr from om Rewks and Skunks, by using 
netting. “Silver Finish ” brand for Fowls, only one-third cent 
per eq. ft., and liberal di-count on large orders. “Climax” brand 
tor Chickens, one-half cent per sq. ft., and discount oné-roll orders, 
and freight paid. My nettings are best quality wire, galvanized 
after weaving. Send stamp for samples and price list. Barred 
VYiymouth Rock Fggsfor hatching from Selected Stock, 36 eggs; 
#2; Go eggs, $38. JAMES 8. CASE, Colchester, Conn. 











Gr ET the Best—Barred and White P. Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, og Minorcas, 1S eggs, $1. 

M. B. and White Holland Turkey eggs, $2 for 9. Toulouse geese 

eggs, We each. OAKLAND POULT iy FARM, Kelsey, Ohio. 





he for hatching. from high-grade Light Brahmas and = Ls 
4 moské. are — hens all laying? Mine are, those 
OTTA AQUECHL Ee 


brown eg #1). _ Circular free. 
POUL TRY ‘yanps North Hartland, Vermont. 





TMUOROUGHBRED White Plymeuth Rocks, Single Comb 

Brown Leghorn and Pekin ‘duck eggs, 20 for #1. Homer 
piveone for squab raising, We pair. CHAS. BENNET?, 
lcDonalds Mills, Virgima. 





))GGS from three thoroughbred Buff varieties, Leghorns. Wyan- 
4 dottes, Plymouth Rocks. 15 kggs one dollar. Circulars free. 
iQWARD EDMONDS, Annandale, New Jersey. 





OSE COMB White Leghorns; remarkable Jayers. No in-breed- 
ing. 2eggs,#]. Hutch guaranteed. OAKWOOD POUL- 
TRY FARM, North Hartland, Vermont. 


Ee for Hatching; Buff, White and Barred Rocke, Buff ri 
4 horns and Black Minorcas; catalogue free. A. A. GROF 
Lederachsville, Pa. 








wogmen INDIAN GAME, Buff Fi ymenth Beck. Single 
J Com Brown Leghorn Eggs, 15, $1. W. 8. MILLER, El- 
more, Ohio. 


J H. TANGER, Hatton, Pa., breeder of 30 leading varieties thor- 
eJ « oughbred poultry. Eggs, $i per 13. Send for catalogue. 








S 1 FOR 15 THOROUGHBRED Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs. 
e GAYLORD HALL, Little Valley, N. Y. 


Ee GGS—From thoroughbred Pekin ducks. 13, $1. WM. T. 


< 


4 ARCHER, Port Oram, N. J 








Pw L ‘Se ie ecg “Yamane varieties. Free. BLACK- 


. Nelson 
oupax EGGS for hatching. HATTIE MEENACH, Piqua, 
10. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


EADQUARTERS FOR Cowpeas, Canada Peas, Soja Beans, 

Sorghum Seed, Southern grown millet, Velvet Beans and 

paciiogs Seed Corn. List free. PACKARD, Seed Grower,Dover, 
Jelaware. 


1 ,000, OOO STRAWBERRY Piants, lowest prices. 
= Thoroughbred oultry. Catalogue free. 

AR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass, 

YARMAN No. 3 Potatoes. Pure seed, medium size, smooth, 4 


/ bu.. S85 cents per bu. 15 bu. or more, 80 cents per bu. Sacks 
free. Cash with order. C.J. MAXSON,,Little Genesee, N. Y: 











res SAI.E—Michigan Wonder Oats, Bovee, Uncle S«m, 
William Carman, Sir Walter Raleigh Potatoes. CHAR LES 
COOLIDGE, Phelps, N. Y. 





LI. that are in want of al) varieties of Peach Trees can fill such 
a orders by appiying to W. ‘IT. QUINBY, Mendham, Morris 
Co., New Jersey. 





\IANT Fancy and Fire and Gold_ Pansies; 12 strong plants. 20¢; 
WT 3%, Bes 100, #1.00; prepaid, JOSEPH G ALLOWAY, Mont- 
gomery, Ohio. 





P§2iess E Strawberry plants, $1.25 per 1000 and up. WM. 
ERRY, Coolspring, Delaware. . 





S TRAWBERRY PLANTS—100 varieties. Price list. WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 





B ERRY plants, from $1.12 per thousand up. “H. L. SQUIRES, 
> Fianders, N. 





LIVE STOCK. 


Oy -y ~ Holstein Prize Herd.” Show or foundation stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. This herd has won over 60 
ribbons in five years, amounting to over $5,000 in money, besides 
many medals, diplomas and butter r prinee. Also fine Southdown 
Rams, Duroe-Jersey Swine, and Fees 8s of fancy poultry at $1.0 
per setting. W. M. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Northampton 
Co., Pa. 











FoR R SAL E—Poland hogs, sows bred to sons of Klever’s Model. 

Geo. Wilkes, Guy Wilkes 2d, Free Trade. also Thinrind hogs 
and Fusoney: Express prepaid. D. B. GARRIOTT, Carrollton, 
Kentucky. 


OLAND-CHINA PIGS For Saie Cheap—Bred from World's 
fair prize takers. This advertisement will not appear again. 
H. WALRATH, Minaville, N. Y. 








NOLLIE PU PS, Chester Pigs, Poultry, Pigeons, Mammoth Arti- 
/ chokes. PAINE, South Rando!ph, Vt. 





GPanisi JACKS for salee JOHN HOOVER, West Lodi, 
Seneca Co., Ohio. 





a ure Belgian hares. Address L. C. ROBINSON, Cort- 
land, BM. Be 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


7OUR LAST CHANC E—Steel Cut Nails in 100 lb. Kegs. New, 
clean, perfect, 3 or 4d. $1.25; 6 or 7d, $1 per -’, Send 1l0c 
*Silver” for sampies and prices, “freight paid.” ire Nails. 
mined sizes, $1.50 per keg. My prices advance May Ist. JAMES 
8. CASE, Colchester, Conn. 








ENVELOPES and 5 letterheads, 35c. Samples for stamp. 
5 U. 8. P. SUPPLY AGENCY, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





FN: healthy Ppomers. Apollo Harp, #4. F. H. TUTTLE, 
Manlius, N. 


Sold 
33,000 Plants. 


From the advertisement that I had in the Farmers’ Ex 
change column of The Agriculturist I sold a total of 
33,000 plants to four different parties. Think there were 
more sales, a8 some do not state in what paper they saw 
the advertisement. 1 taiust say that this co umn is a great 
help to the farmers. 








am » 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
TANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


|. Wheat | Corn 1 ~ Oats 














Cash or spot - 
, 1898 | 1897 Lonel 1897 | 1898 | 1897 





Chicago ......... 1.02 | am | a 24h! 

New York ...... 1.04 Tike 34 3015 
Buston..........) — | — | 38 | ae 

BOOS <6: 6005-0000 | 97 | 90 30 | 2434) 

St Louis..... ~+-| OT | OF 2634) .213,4) 
Minneapolis ...) .95%| .70%) .274.) ty! 28 

*San Franeisco 1.47 (1.45 [1.121./1.00) | 1.25 
London ......... 1.10 | .90 | .45 | 34%) — — 


*Per cental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 








No 2 gri ades| OW heat — ~ Corn a id 0: its 
Oe viss ve pes 1.05 298, 2dhq 
July .... eee cA 304% 2334 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE U AND CANADA 








This week | Last week | One yr ago 








Wheat, bu, | 30,223,000 | 30,061,000 | ~ 38,612,000 — 
Corn .....--] 42,647,000 |  43,382.000 25,318,000 
Oats . 12,047,000 | 1:,631.000 | 13,616,000 








At ann wheat has been subjected to 
some of the same influences pervading the 
stock market; operators watching with breath- 
less interest the rapid enanges in the war sit- 
uation. This problem tor the time being 
overshadows other influences, causing fre- 
quent recessions, only to be followed by sub- 
sequent partial or complete recoveries. This 
is particularly true of July delivery, which 
is also governed largely by the crop situation. 
Taking one year with another, relatively lit- 
tle of the contract grade of wheat from the 
new crop is received in this city during July, 
yet this fact is contemplated in the trading, 
with wheat for the month just named quota- 
ble some 20c P bu under the congested May. 
The bull clique apparently remains in con- 
trol, with May held well above the dollar 
point, hesitating most of the time around 
$1 0221 04 P bu. July last week sagged 
slightly under S2c, subsequently recovering 
somewhat, with Sept (this contemplating the 
availability of both winter and spring wheats) 
well under 80c. American Agriculturist’s crop 
report printed on another page of this issue 
faithfully portrays tke splendid promise of 
winter wheat on the tirst of April. 

Tie corn market is narrow and uninterest- 
ing. Leceipts from the country are liberal 
in the aggregate and so with the shipping de- 
mand, the opening of lake navigation the first 
of this month, releasing large quantities now 
en route to the east. No2 mixed, May de- 
livery. has remained close to 29c P bu, with 
July 30@30}c. No 2in store 28%@29¢, yellow 
corn by sample usual premium. 

The situation in oats is not materially 
different from that noted in our recent ex- 
haustive review, prices holding within a nar- 
row range, No 2 May delivery close to 2ic BP 
bu and July 23c. The shipping demand is fair 
on both domestic and export account, this 
being an encouraging feature. 

Grass seeds are quiet, and, as noted in our 
article on another page, a good export de- 
mand is lacking. Sales on the basis of $2 80 
@2 85 P ctl for prime timothy, and 4 50@4 60 
® ctl for choice clover. 

At Toledo, wheat greatly unsettled. The 
good export trade and decreasing home stocks 
are considered bullish factors,while the prom- 
ising outlook for winter wheat is bearish as to 
prices. No 2 red soft wheat is quotable 
around 97c P bu, May elose to that figure, 
July 8la82c. No 2 rye 50@5ic, No 2 corn 
305 @3le, oats dull. Cloverseed without espe- 
cial feature and poorly supported. Prime cash 
or April delivery salable around $2 85 P bu, 
and new Oct 3 25. 

At New York, the war prospects have been 
an important factor in the grain and flour 
markets the past week. While unsettled, 
prices have not departed greatly from those 
published in our last issue. The export de- 
mand has continued liberal and wheat oper- 
ators are taking cognizance of the good g¢gon- 
dition of the winter sown crop; No 2 red has 
rewained close to $1 @1 02 P bu in store. 
Flour tirm but dull. Buckwheat in some de- 
mand on export account at about 44c ® bu on 
track, buckwheat flour quiet at 1 25@1 30 P 
100 lbs. No 2 mixed corn in store 342@35e P 
bu, and delivered on cars le premium. No 2 
mixed oats 30@304c ; state rye 55c; barley dull 
but firm. Good to faney cloverseed 5 25@6 P 
100 Ibs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 
New York State—At Albany, firm. Gvwuod to 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


ch emy tnbs 19@20c P 1b, prints 20@2Ic, dairy 
18@19.—At Syracuse, good tocb ciny tubs 
18@20c P lb, prints 21@21}e, dairy 15@18ce. 

At New York, seiling rapidly. Elgin and 
other wesiern creamery extras 20@20jsc P Ib, 
eastern fey 19}@20kc, seconds 18419c, N Y 

‘my 19}@20c, N Y dairy tubs, extra 19@19}e, 
western imt cmy 18@184c, western factory 
extras 147@15c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active with prices 
steady. Good to ch cmy 2le P Ib, dairy 
12@15c.—At Cleveland, extra 204¢ P lb, firsts 
18@184e, seconds 16@17e, dairy fey 12@13c, ch 
10@1le, store packed No 1 11@12c, No 2 8@9c. 

At Boston, market firm and clearing up 
well. Vt and N H emy 21@21}c P ib, north- 
ern N Y¥ 204c, western 20c, northern firsts 19 
@%0ec, eastern do 18@19e. Extra Vt dairy 18@ 
19e, N ¥ dol8e. Western imitation emy 15@ 
lée, ladles 14@15c. Butter in small prints 1 
@2e¢ above these prices. 

An encouraging feature of the situation is 
the notewerthy exports of butter the past 
month. Considerable quantities have been 
placed upon the English markets, this, too, at 
atime when the latter are lberally supplied 
from other parts of the world. March exports 
frem N Y city, according tothe Produce Re- 
view, were 13,397 pkgs against only 8530 pkgs 
a year ago. Last week’s butter supply ou the 
metropolitan market was somewhat restricted 
so far as fresh makes are concerned, and the 
trade made notable drafts upon stored stocks. 
Meanwhile more or less strength has been in 
evidence at Boston and in such western war- 
kets as Chicago. all promoting considerable 
activity and animation with positive ad- 
vances. ‘There is an undertone of conserv- 
atism, however, because operators every where 
realize that itis not the time of year to expect 
permanently high prices. On the other hand, 
indications point to an early increase in the 
production of both creameries and dairies, 
which means plentiful supplies at distributing 
points. If the cheese factories in the Mohawk 
valley mainiain their intention of opening 
later than usual, this in itself will mean more 
butter in the meantime. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet. Fu'l 
cream cheddars 8@8kc P Ib, flats 7#@8+e, 
skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 13}@14c.—At Syracuse, 
full creain 94@10c P lb. 

At New York, stocks moving fairly. N Y 
full cream large fcy 8@8he P lb, ch 8@8}e, fair 
to good 7@The, common 6@64e,small fey colored 
8}@9e, white 8}@8ke. Light skims 6@64c, 
part skims 4$@5sc. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet with prices 
steady. N Y fulleream cheddars lle P hb, 
Ohio flats 10e¢, imt Swiss lic, limburger 
oe Cleveland, N Y fullcream 9@9%\c P 

Ohio state 8@84c, standard ful] cream 9@ 
ate. skims 4@5c, limburger 124@13c, seconds 
10@12c, brick cheese 11}@12c. 

At Boston, market dull, prices unchanged. 
N Y small extra 8he P Ib. large 8c, firsts T@The, 
seconds 5@6c, Vt small extra 8}c, firsts T@7he, 
sage 9@11c. 

Eleven months of the cheese year have 
passed into history and it is now a between- 
seasons period of dullness. The domestic 
trade is fair but not urgent and more or less 
cheese is going abroad on orders with some 
inguiry for faney makes. Indicating the 
pressure of offerings one month with another, 
it may be stated that receipts at New York 
since May 1 of last year, or during this period 
of eleven months, were 1,472,000 packages 
against only 1,065,000 packages same period a 
year earlier. New York exports for eleven 
months, 702,000 packages against 568.000 pack- 
ages a year earlier. An effort is being made 
to restrict the production of fodder cheese in 
York state this year and opening of factories 
later than usual; whetherthis is successful re- 
miains to be seen. In theewest duliness is the 
rule although cold storage stocks are mate- 
rially reduced. Some of the factory men of 
the nurthwest,notably in Wis, snow inclination 
to begin operations at an early date, and this 
makes holders a little more anxious to sell. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2 50@ 
275 P bbl, red onions 7T0@7T5e P bu, yellow 74 
@8ve, white 80@85c, turnips 15@20c, apples 
2@4P bbl. Poultry, chickens 83@9%e P th 
a w, 10@11e d w, fowls 93@10}¢ 1_ w, 10@11e a 
w, ducks 10@11c. Corn 36@38c P bu. oats 31 
@33c, bran 12 50@13 50 P ton, middlings 14 50 
@16, loose hay 7 50@9 50, baled 7@9, oat straw 
6G@6 50, rye 8 50. 
At Syracuse, chickens 8@10c P ih 1w, 10@ 
12c d w, turkeys 10@12c 1 w, 14@16e d w,ducks 
8@9ec l w, 10@14e d w, fresh eggs 124@134c P 














dz. Potatoes 60@7@c P bu, cabbage $2@3 P 
100 tbs, celery 20@25c P dz bchs, old beets 20 
@2e P bu, carrots 20@25c. Rye straw 7@ 
10 * ton, oat 6@7. Corn 34c PW bu, oats 25@ 
30c, barley 28@30c, loose hay 8@11 P ton, 
baled 8@10. 

OHIO— At Columbus, chickens 6@7c P ib 1 
w, T@8e d w, turkeys 9c 1 w, 10@lle d w, 
roosters 15@20c ea, potatoes 67@68e P bu, 
N J sweets $360 P bbl, yellow onions 60c P 
bu, red 60c, white 80c, turnips 20e, cabbages 
11@12 P ton. Timothy hay baled 7@750 P 
ton, loose hay 6@7 50, rye straw 4, clover seed 
5 20@5 30 P 100 tbs, oats mixed 26@30e ¥ bu, 
corn 3838@36c, wheat 90@93c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGU. 





Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 





















Recs fh ete 1888) 1897; 1898 aned 
Chicago, he 100 lbs .. $5. 50} $5. 50 $3.90) $4.20) $4. 75| $4.75 
New York...........| 5.40] 5.25} 4.25] 4.40 saol’s 25 
i een anal Me 50 ye 4.10} 4.35) 5.00} 5.00 
Kanses City ......... | 5.25} 5.00) 3.80] 3.95} 4.50] 4.40 
Pittsburg ......-.--- | Ba 5.15) 4.00) 4.25! 5.00) 5.00 


At Chicago, the “market for beef cattle cov- 
ers a wide range, strictly choice animals suit- 
able for shipping and export account com- 
manding prices about as high as anything re- 
cently quoted. On the other hand coarse 
bianded cattle from the west are compara- 
tively slow; choice light weight westerns are 
in good favor with dressed beef operators and 
butchers generally. The foreign markets are 
not altogether satisfactory to shippers, who 
claim there is little margin in the business at 
present. yet liberal numbers go abroad each 
week from Boston, New York and other 

orts. 


‘ey export steers, $5 25@5 50 Poor to fcy bulls, a og 25 
Gesd to ch, 1150 to 1450 Canners, 2 


440@5 00 Feeders, 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers, 400 to 850 lbs, 
eit 


3 75@425 Calves, 500 lbs up. 2 75@4 70 
ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 4 0ia6 80 

heifers, 4 00@4 75 Milch cows. each, 25@50 
Fair to good cows, 2 75@3 80 . 

Few changes of importance have taken place 
in the hog market, with prices poorly sup- 
ported. Packers claim they cannot find an 
outlet for the product except at very low fig- 
ures and refuse to bid up for live hogs. Re- 
cent sales of hogs at the Chicago stock yards 
have been largely at a range of 33 75@3 90 for 
practically all weights; pigs and rough lots 
3 50@3 80. 

Sheep and lambs are coming forward freely 
with an inereasing proportion of shorn. The 
character of the demand as a whole is 
healthy, shippers and expoiters evincing 
much interest, something very heipful to 
prices, which are well maintained. Frac- 
tional declines following large daily receipts 
are quickly recovered with any falling off in 
the movement from the country. Good to 
choice sheep and yearlings $4 25@5 10, poor 
lots 3 50@3 85. Goud to choice lambs 5@5 90, 
with shorn 4 50@5. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady, with 140 cars re- 
ceived Monday of this week. Butcher weights 
$4 25@4 50, shipping steers 4 50@4 75, tops 
5 10@5 35. Cows and heifers 3 25@4, stock 
cattle 4@4 40. Hogs 100 double decks, market 









BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For Coughs, Asthma and Throat Disorders, 
** Brown’s Bronchia! Troches’’ are an effectual 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 





We Are in Receipt of a valuable catalog con- 
taining 168 pages, magazine size, about fifty 
pages devoted to seeds, sixty to plants, a few 
to ornamental trees, shrubs and vines,and the 
balance to the cream of the fruits. This com- 
prehensive catalog is issued at Painesville, O, 
by the Storrs & Harrison company, whose in- 
tegrity and reliability are unquestioned. Send 
your address to them on a postal and it will 
be sent free. 


We Are Authorized by the manufacturer of 
the ‘‘ Acme’’ pulverizing harrow, clod crusher 
and leveler, Millington, N J, and 30 Seuth 
Canal street, Chicago, to say to our subscrib- 
ers, that this harrow wili be sent to any re- 
sponsible farmer in the United States on trial, 
to be returned at the expense of the manufac- 
turer if not entirely satisfactery. Mr Nash 
asks no money or note in advance, and under 
these circumstances the farmer certainly runs 
no risk. We do not hesitate to say that Mr 
Nash is a reliable and safe man to deal with. 
He delivers harrows free on beard at the fol- 
lowing points: New York, Chicago, Minne- 
- meme Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky; San 

raneisco, Cal, and his customers only pay 
freight from those points. Mention this paper 
when you write to him. 











fairly active Yorkers 4 10@4 15, medium 


heavy 4 15, pigs 3 90@4. Sheep steady and 
common lambs plentiful and lower. ~ Best 
wooled lambs 5 90926 10 and clipped 4 75@5. 


Yearlings 4 95@5 25. Mixed sheep 4 50@4 83, 
when good enough for butcher purposes. Mon- 
day’s sheep supply 95 double decks. 

At Pittsburg, fairly liberal daily offerings 
of cattle are the rule, with the market quiet. 
Keceipts Monday of this week 40 cars, and 
rrices 10c off. 


Es xtra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 00@4 1 Poor to good fat bulls, #2 50@3 90 


1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 70@480 Poor to good fat cows, 2 235@4 00 

Fs air, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 400@4 40 Heifers. 70 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 40 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 3 80@4 00 Bologna cows, phd, 8 O@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 350@4%) F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@0) 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 22@425 Veal calves, 5 00@6 00 
Hogs in usual demand, but only steady 
Monday when 30 double decks were here. 


Prime mediuw $4 05@4 10, yorkers 3 90@4 05, 
choice heavy droves 4@4 10, pigs and rough 
lots 3 50@3 90. Sheep steady. Best clipped 
4@4 35, and do lambs 4 60@5. Wool sheep 
4 50@5, and lambs 5 50@6. 

At New York, cattle 1n good demand and 
prices firm. Transactions on the basis of 
$4 50@5 35 for common to best native steers. 
Choice Ohio beeves weighing close to 1300 lbs 
touched 5 35, lighter weights 4 80@5 10. Veal 
calves lower under increased offerings, some 
sales showing 75c@1 decline; poor to prime 
3@6, fancy 6 50@6 75. Hogs quotable at 
4@4 25. Sheep in good demand and steady to 
firm. Fair to fancy unsborn lambs 5 50@6 35. 
Spring lambs sold inasmail way at 3@6 ¥ 
head. 

At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$25@38 P head for common to fair, and 40@60 
for good to fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22 
each, three-year-olds 20@32. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, the demand is liberal in the 
aggregate, and trade quite uneven; export 
demand has fallen off somewhat and _ buyers 
are more discriminating. The inquiry on 
eastern account for Boston chunks, express 
horses, drivers, etc, is good, but far less ur- 
gent than recently. So far as the local de- 
mand is concerned this is active and seasona- 
ble, but offerings are liberal and prices show 
no improvement. These are continued as 
follows: 

Express and heavy draft, $50@200 


1150 to 1400-lb chunks, 40a 100 
850 to 1150-lb chunks, common, 30@ 50 
Carriage teams, 225.@600 
Drivers, 75@300 
Saddle horses, 60@200 
General purpose, 30@ 65 


Horse Breeders in Convention. , 

The convention of the national horse breed- 
ers’, dealers’ and exhibitors’ ass’n heli at Chi- 
cago last week,was well attended by renresen- 
tative breeders and horsemen. Following the 
work of organization, there were a number of 


able papers representing all breeds and 
classes of horses. All were unanimous upon 
the timely work of the organization, and the 


urgent necessity of encouraging the breeding 
of the better class of horses now suited to city 
and export markets, and of uniting the iuter- 
ests of the breeders with the dealers in the 
production of horses of the best market type, 
to enconrage farmers to breed to suit the mar- 
kets. It was resolved that the association 
urge government inspection of stallions for 
public service, and a state commission to 
prevent the breeding of inferior and unsound 
stallions and forward a copy to the secretary 
of agriculture. The foliowing officers were 
elected: F. J. Berry, president; J. S. Coop- 
er, ureasurer; T. Butterworth, secretary; the 
executive committee, F. J. Berry, Chicago; 
M. W. Dunham, Wayne, Ill; H. E. Fletcher, 
Minneapolis, Minn; W. P. Dickinson, Prairie 
View, Ill; S. D. Thompson, Chicago. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Eggs. 

At New York, large supplies, paboms lower. 

Nearby fcy selected 11@12c P® dz, N Y and 
Pa country marks 10}@10sc, western ch 10@ 
103c, southern 10}c, seconds $2 70@2 85 ® 
case, duck eggs 15@23c ® dz. 

At New York, dull and weak. Nearby. fey 
selected llic P ‘dz, N Y and Pa country marks 
10}@10}c, western 10c. southern 9}@10c, sec- 
onds $2 70@2 


75 P case,duck eggs 21@22c P dz. 
Fresh Fruits. 


Early April finds considerable quantities of 
Total exports this 
according 


apples still going abroad. 
Season from the US and Canada, 





MARKETS 


THE LATEST 








x; forwarding agent, 
2 bbls a year 


to Mahlon Terhune of N 
were 875,923 bbis, against 2,837, 772 
earlier, 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market quiet. Western bran 

70c P 100 tbs, middlings 85@874c, sharps 90c, 
linseed oil meal $24 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 
21@22, rye feed 625@65c. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, fair demand with steady 
prices. Prime hay 774c P 100 tbs, No 1 70@ 
75c, No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@5vc, clover mixed 


45@AThe, clover 30@37ke, salt hay 40@45c, long 
rye 30@40c, oat 30@35e. 

Since the latest liberal crop was harvested, 
next to no foreign hay has crossed our bor- 
der. Imports for7 mos ended Jan 31 were 
only 2982 tous compared with 68,510 tons a 
year earlhler. January exports were only 86 
tons against 9934 tons a year ago. Exports 
for these periods respectively, 42,405 and 
33,803 tons. We have shipped abroad the past 
7 mos 14 times as much as we have imported. 

Onions. 

At New York, ch lots steady. Orange Co red 
$1@1 25 P bag, yellow 1@1 75, white 1@2, 
eastern white 1@3 P bbl, red 75c@1 75, yel- 
low 1@2, N Y and western red 50c@1 50 P bbl, 
yellow 1@1 75, white 1@2. 


Potatoes. 
At New York, moderate supply and _ fair 
demand. Li $250@3 ¥? bbl, N J 2@2 31, 
and 2@2 25 P sack, N Y and western 2@2 37, 


and 2@2 50 P 180 ths, NJ sweets 2 50@3 
® bbl. 
Poultry. 

At New York, fairly active. Live pouitry: 
Fowls lic ® tb, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10@ 
lle, roosters 64@7c. Fresh killed, fowls NY 
and Pa 104c P tb, ducks western 7@8c, geese 
64@7c. F rosen, turkeys Nol 13c P th, No2 
9@1M%, chickens fey 12@13c, fowls 10@10se, 
capons Nol 15@16c, No 2 12@13c, ducks 6@ 
10c, geese 6@9c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, liberal supply with prices 
unsettled. Jersey and LI cabbages $2 50@4 
P 100, Fla 1@150 P crate, egg plant 5@10 B 
bbl, N C lettuce 2@3 50. Old turnips 40@75c, 
Hubbard squash 2@ 2 50. 





Fertilizer Values for 1898. 





These have been determined for use by the 
experiment stations of N Y, Pa, NJ and N 
E. To quote the official statement: ‘‘These 
values, as nearly as can be estimated, are the 
average figures at which, in the six months 
preceding March 1, the respective ingredients 
could be bought at retail for cash in the 
larger markets, (Boston, New York, $Philadel- 
phia, etc,) in the raw materials unmixed. 
They also correspond to the average wholesale 
prices for six months ending March 1, plus 
about 20 per cent in the case of goods for 
which we have wholesale quotations. The 
valuations obtained by the use of the above 
figures will be found to agree fairly with the 
reasonable average retail price in the large 
markets of standard raw materials, such as 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate 


of potash, sulphate of putash, dried blood, 
piain superphosphate, (acid phosphate), azo- 
tin, dry ground fish, ammonite, cottonseed 


meal, bone, tannage and ground South Caro- 
lina or Florida rock.’’ 

Prices in cents per lb 

1897 1898 

Nitrogen in ammonia saits, 134 14 

in nitrates, 14 13 
Organic nitrogen in dry and fine 
ground fish, blood and meat and 


in mixed fertilizers, 14 14 

in fine ground bone and tankage, 135 13} 

in medium bone and tankage, ll) 46 
in coarse, 8 | 

Phosphoric ‘acid soluble in water, 54 4} 


in fine reverted bone and tankage, 
in medium bone and tankagée, 
in cuarse bone and tankage, 
insoluble, 
Potash as high grade sulphate and 
in mixtures free from muriate 
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(or chlorides), 5 5 
Potash as muriate, 45 43 
Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Nervous Spells.—S. B. (O) has a mare 


which is subject to nervous spells, so much so 
that she can hardly be harnessed. Also a colt 
which cribs and is hidebound. Give the 
mare 1 oz aloes,1 oz ginger and 1 oz carbonate 
of soda dissolved in 4 pt boiling water, then 
add 4 pt more of cold water and give at one 
dose. When this operates give her 1 oz of the 
bromide of potassium in a bran mash twice a 
day for ope week, then skip a week and give 
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again if needed. Give the colt 1 pt raw linseed 
oil at a dose, also boil one-half a teacupful of 
flaxseed into a pulp and while hot pour it on 
3 qts bran and make a inash of it. Giveita 
wash of this kind once a day for one mont). 
Also mix 3 oz sulphate of iron, 3 oz nitrate 
of potassium and divide it into 24 doses. Put 
one in the above mash until all are taken. 
Place a piece of rock salt where he can get it 
when he wants it. 


Babcock Milk Tester.—N. O’B. (N Y) wants 
to know if anyone can use the Babcock milk 
tester and where can it be obtained, cost, etc. 
By writing to any of the firms who advertise 
dairy suppiies in this journal he can secure 
full particulars. 


Retention of the Placenta.—Mrs C. G. M. 
(N C) has a heifer which has retention of the 
placenta. After the third day the placenta 
should be removed by the hand and the parts 
washed out with warm water. Then mix 2 
teaspoonfuls of carbolic acid in 1 qt of warm 
water and inject it into the part. Also give 
the cow 1 oz tincture chloride of izon ata 
dose 3 times a day in gruel for a week. 


Tuberculosis.—W. B. F. (Md) has had some 
cows which died and on examining them 
theit iungs were found in a diseased con- 
diner This disease is hereditary from 
parents to offspring. It is also  con- 
lagious to a certain extent and may be com- 
municated from one to the other by eating 
out of the same trough, drinking from the 
same tank, etc. Have the remainder of your 
cattle tested by tuberculin and if they are 
diseased bave them all destroyed and all the 
straw and other ncvable stuff taken away 
and burned and ti« woodwork of the sheds 
washed with as ‘tion made up with crude 
carbolic acid 1 ga. co 50 of water. Then you 
can getin a fresh lot without any danger of 
contracting the disease. 


Dr Hunter’s Book 
on Weak Lungs. 


Dr Robert Hunter of New York, extracts 
from whose lectures on the lungs have been 
published in this paper from time to time, 
haz a book on the uature, causes and cure of 
consumption, bronchitis, asthma and catarrh, 
explaining their differences, and pointing out 
the curative treatment of each disease. 

Dr Hunter is one of the oldest lung spe- 
cialists living, having devoted his life since 
1857 exclusively to the study and treatment 
of lung complaints. The first inhaling in- 
struments ever employed fur the cure of the 
lungs were of his invention, and the only 
known germicide having powe1 to kill and 
expel the germs of consumption from the 
lungs was discovered and successfully applied 
by him. His antiseptic air inhalations is the 
only scientific treatment for lung complaints. 
It brings the remedy to tke very seat of the 
disease in the lungs in the only commonsense 
way. Its success is shown by hundreds of 
grateful patients whose lives it has saved. 
Mr Edward J. Raynor says: 

‘*T had hemorrhage after hemorrhage, and 
was utterly broken down in health, coughed 
up yellow lumpy matter, had fever and night 
sweats, and was brought to my bed, from 
which I never expected to rise again. Now I 
am strong and able to do my work, ail blood 
spitting and shortness of breath are gone. I 
have gained my flesh back and eat and sleep 
as well as ever. From a perfect wreck [ have 
been rebuilt and restored by Dr Hunter’s 
medicated air inhalations. I owe my life to 
this wonderful treatment ana believe every 
one ought to know of it. All who wish to do 
so can ¢all or write to me at my place of busi- 
ness, Walsh & Co’s, 157 Market street, New- 
ark, N J.’’ 

Any subscriber of this paper who is interest- 
ed, can obtain this book free by addressing 
Dr Hunter at 117 West 45th street, New York. 
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Cuban Freedom Assured. 





The developments of the past two weeks 
have been such that but one ultimate result 
appears possible—the independence and free- 
dom of Cuba. Whether this end should be 
attained by peaceful means or by war it was 
left for Spain to decide. The great pressure 
brought to bear on President MeKiimey by 
congress forced him to send an ultimatum to 
Spain demanding that Spanish arms be with- 
drawn from Cuba and the independence of 
the island recognized. Kefusal to do this 
would necessitate forcible intervention on the 
part of the United States. Forty-eight hours 
were allowed for a reply. This was received 
in Washington within the time limit and was 
to all intents and purposes a refusal to com- 
ply with the demands of the president, coun- 
ter proposais being made. Nothing remained 
but for the president to place the whole mat- 
ter before congress, which was doue, all the 
correspondence and a message which was a 
plea against war being transmitted to con- 
gress early this week. 

It was with difficulty that the two houses 
were held in check last week, but the leaders 
succeeded in repressing any demonstrations 
that the president might have every opportu- 
nity to reach a peaceful settlement if possible. 
Senators and representatives have been deing- 
ed with letters and telegrams from ali over 
the country urging them to act, and feeling 
has been intense. It has all along been, evi- 
dent that the demand for war or Cuban free- 
dom has grown directly out of the desire of the 
people for Spain’s punishment for the destruc- 
tion of the Maine and 266 of her gallant crew. 

A new phase of the war situation is raised 
by the message sent by ‘somez to McKin- 
ley. Dr Klopsch, who has rad charge of the 
American relief in Cuba, *:.ags the message 
and backs it up strongly with his own opin- 
ion. Itisto the effect that the insurgents’ 
cause would be best subserved by the recug- 
nition of their independence by the United 
States,and a continuance of the relief work. 
Such recognition would enable the Cubans to 
obtain army and navy supplies, which they 
say is all they need to win. The continuance 
of food supplies will save the lives of 200,000 
reconcentrados, who must perish 1f war occurs 
between the United States and Spain, for its 
first feature wonld be to blockade Havana and 
starve the city into subjection. Such recogni- 
tion and relief by the United States govern- 
ment would not be a cause of war by Spain 
against the United States. 

Spain has appealed to the European powers, 
but will be unaided by them. he Sagasta 
government feels that it is incompatible with 
Spanish dignity and honor to sel) Cuba to the 
patriots aud therefore cannot comply with the 
dewand of the United States. An appeal was 
made to the pope to mediate in the trouble. 
Other powers have advised Spain to yieli. 
It is evident that the sympathies of Great 
Britain are with the United States. Spain 
has made active war preparations at home 
and in her colonies. The autonomist govern- 
nent has appealed to the United States for 
home rule under Spain. Spaiu has offered to 
concede almost everything, excepting abso- 
inte independence. 

Pi - S———————— 


Ohio Flood Drowned 200.—The levee on the 
Ohio at Shawneetown, Ill, broke Sunday af- 
ternoon, tooding the entire town from 10 to 20 
feet. The break was sudden and unexpected 
and theinrushing waters swept everything 
before them. The lowest estimate of lives lost 
is over 200. The levee was built by the gov- 
ernment and was considered impregnable and 
no precautions against a possible flood nad 
been taken. There was no warning of the 
break and many people were canght in the 
streets. Houses were swept away and tossed 
about like boxes. The town has a population 
of about 2000. 

Rumored Revolt in China.—A report has 
come by way of Tacoma of an uprising in 
China, which, if true, means that in the pres- 
ent condition of affairs the partition of 
China is at hand. The revolt is reported as 
having taken place in the maritime province 
of Che-kiang and the inland provinces of 
Hu-hek and Hu-nan. If true, such an 
uprising at this time is of serious importance, 
Japan is highly indignant over the desertion 
of England. 





The Naval Appropriation Bill.—Under the 
stress of excitement and the possibility of im- 
mediate war the naval appropriation bill 
passed the house with no violent opposition. 
Mr Cannon made an effort to nave two of the 
three battleships provided for cut out and 
the number of torpedo boats anda destroyers 
doubled. The latter half of the propusition 
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was agreed to independently and the former 
half rejected. The bill as passed provides 
for 12 torpedo boats, 12 destroyers, three bat- 
tleships and carries a total of over $39,000,000 
direct appropriations. 





From Abroad.—It is reported that loyal 
Spaniards in Mexico have pledged $1,000,000 
toward a patriotic fund.——M Labori, the 
brilliant young lawyer who defended M Zola 
in the recent famous trial, gave his services 
to the famous novelist.——Tbe dervish forts 
at Shen«i have been destroyed by the Egyp- 
tian forces and gunboats.——A report that 
President Kruger of the South African re- 
public had been assassinated proved to hea 


stock jubbing canard.——The French torpedo 
boat Ariel was sunk off Brest in a eollision 
with tne cruiser Friant.——Officers and men 


have been detailed from Japan to come to 
this country for the two cruisers being built 
here.——A great fire at Kobe, Japan, destroy- 
ed 14 piers and 16.048 bales of raw cotton, val- 
ued at over $1,000,000.——The new German 
cruiser Gazelle has been launched at Kiel.—— 
The famous case of M Zola will probably not 
be retried, and the sentence of the court will 
not be carried ont although the condemnation 
will remain.——It is reported that Japan has 
asked Great Britain and the United States to 
join in supporting her refusal to withdraw 
from Wei-Hai-Wei. 


Open to the World.—The Russian flag now 
floats beside the Chinese flag over Port Ar- 
thur and the port of Talien-Wan,and the terri- 
tories adjacent. Russia has informed other 
countries that Talien-Wan is open to the mer- 
chant ships of ail nations. Russia now has 
the long-desired terminus for her great Sibe- 
rian railroad and bas scored a notable diplo- 
matic victory over England, whois consid- 
ered to have virtually made a complete back- 
down. It is generally understood that Eng- 
land has abandoned her position in regard to 
the territorial integrity of China and will de- 
mand a slice herself. 





A Warm Welcome for Capt Sigsbee.-—The 
return to Washington of the gallant captain of 
the ill-fated Maine was so quiet and at such 
an early hour in the morning that his friends 
who had planned a demonstration were un- 
aware of bis presence for sometime. When 
he appeared at the navy department he was 
at once surrounded and warmly welcomed, 
officers, clerks, messengers and visitors all 
crowding about him eager to shake his hand. 
A bevy of Cleveland schoolmarms there on an 
excursion crowded abuut him with congratula- 
tions. Capt Sigsbee applied for a new com- 
mand, but there being no ship available for 
him at present he was temporarily assigned to 
duty as aid to the secretary of the navy. 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





Tobacco Growing in Georgia. 

Decatur is the great tobacco county of the 
state, in the southwest corner, adjoining the 
great tobacco county of Gadsden, Fla. The 
outlook for the future is indeed encouraging. 
A larger acreage than usual will be planted 
of both Sumatra and Cuban leaf, more in the 
aggregate than ever before. Sumatra leaf is 
the specialty of the county. The packing 
house of A. Cohn & Co has over 1,000,000 lbs 
’97 Ga and Fla leaf. This firm will increase 
its own acreage this year to 500 acres and with 
a far larger percentage of Sumatra. The Owl 
Cigar Co of Quincy, Fla, will plant only Su- 
matra this year on its Ga plantation of 500 
acres. Georgia produces a wrapper from Su- 
matra seed that compares very favorably with 
the imported in all essentials for an extra fine 
cigar wrapper. What is equally as important 
is that what will not make a wrapper makes 
a fair filler. Last year, more than half the 
crop was Cuban leaf. Sumatra leaf gives a 
larger percentage of wrappers and a larger 
yield, but requires more iabor. One grower 
harvested 1967 lbs Sumatra leaf from 1} a last 
year and sold it at 40c per lb from th2 barn. 

his was the largest yield and about the best 
price of the season. Last season, a number 
of farmers, with a former employee of the 
Owl Cigar Co, establishec 2 warehouse for as- 
sorting and for selling direct to manufactur- 
ers, but the enterprise has proven a great (lis- 
appointment to growers. 

Frorma—The ’97 crop in Gadsden Co has 
neariy all been sold. There were 4000 a last 
year which yielded 3,200,000 Ibs, which sold 
at an average price of 37c ¥ lb. In 1896, 3000a 
were raised which yielded 2,200,000 lbs and sold 
at about the sams price asthe ’97. There will 
be about 5000 a planted in Gadsden Co this 
year, as the tobacco industry is better than a 
gold mine for the people of Fla. Columbia 


‘ 





Co planters will set 500 to 600 a; only 150 was 
planted last year. But one cropis unsold in 
the county and that had a bid of 30e in Aug 
and 50c in Oct, but is held for $1. About 
6000 a were planted in Fla last year, 
which yielded 4,800,000 ibs. The average 
price, the state over, was about 3% and 90 % 
was sold by Oct 15. Now that there is very 
little Havana, Florida leaf sells on its own 
merits. It has been seliing for genuine im- 
ported Havana and Sumatra for seven or 
eight years, but manufacturers have now 
**caught on.’’——S. W. Rowley of San Mateo 
has a tobacco seed bed covering 10,890 square 
feet. On a creek bottom near Plant City 
there are almost continuous seed beds for half 
amile. The Owl Commercial Co at Quincy 
will plant 1000 a, of which 600 will be in Sn- 
matra tobacco; Schroeder & Bon at the same 
place will plant 500 a, of which 275 will be 
under slat sheds costing $400 p a; the Cuban 
Tobacco Co at Fort Mead will plant about 150 
a; La Cosmopolita plantation 80a, etc. The 
acreage of the state is likely to exceed 10,000 a. 


PENNSYLVANIA--But little old leaf is held by 

rowers in Lancaster Co. The acreage will 

e increased overthe ‘97 crop. Seed beds 
have been sown and quite an acreage will be 
set to Cuban leaf, planted on contract.—— 
Buyers of leaf tobacco are circulating among 
Clinton Co growers, making purchases of 
the ’97 crop and preparing for shipment. Only 
a small portion of last year’s big crop has 
changed hands, but enoug® has been sold to 
indicate that the prices will he a little higher 
generally than those received last year, and 
for gilt-edged goods high prices will prevail. 
Growers state that the average price so far 
offered is 10c, but some crops have been sold 
as high as l4c, while crops in the Bald Eagle 
valley prought 10jc. The crop of ’97 will put 
a big pile of money in the pockets of grow- 
ers in Clinton Co, and the encouraging out- 
look will have the tendency to induce farm- 
ers to plant a far larger crop this year than 
was raised last. 


A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Disorders, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DISORDERS of the Kid- 
neys-and Bladder cause 
Bright's Disease, Rheu- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Disor- 
ders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
a new botanical discov- 
ery, the wonderful KAvA- 
KAVA SHRUB, called by 

7 botanists the piper methys- 
THEKAVA-KAVASHRUB fticum, from the Ganges 

(Piper Methysticum.) _ river, East India. It has 
the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 
30 days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the 
diseased conditions. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate ,that it complete- 
ly cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease 
of ten years’ standing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen 
of West Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 
Many ladies also testify to its wonderful curative 
powers in disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when cured 
yourself yuu will recommend it to others. Itisa 
Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Chureh Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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Sugar Beet Seed. 


How to grow the best seed of 
A New Book. the most improved quali- 
ties. Full practical and scientific details, 
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business for 100 years. The only book on 
the subject; wor.h its weight in pow > | to anyone 
thinking of going into what as to be a lu- 
crative specialty, as millions will be spent 
for sugar beet seed in the United States. 

The author, Lewis 8S. Ware, has devoted 20 
years to this book. Cloth; $2.00, postpaid. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other 
publications. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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Ornamenting Home Grounds, 





A good jawn is very essential to the beauty 
of any home and in these days of cheap lawn 
mowers there is no excuse for not having a 
neat lawn. It requires very little labor to 
leave the ground smooth after the final grad- 
ing. Apply liberally well rotted stable manure 
and sow on a heavy coating of lawn mixture, 
using three to five bushels of seed per acre. 
jeep the grass closely clipped during the sum- 
wer and a thick velvety turf will be formed. 
In the latter part of the summer, Jet the grass 
become long for the double purpose of 
strengthening roots and serving as a wulch 
during the winter. 

‘Lhe best lawn mixtures are Kentucky blue- 
grass and redtop, with a slight mixture of 
white clover. The land will need but little 
care, When it is once started. In the spring 
rake off dead leaves and roll the ground, se- 
cure a Jawn mower and keep the grass clipped 
off closely during the sninmer. 

All planting should be dune as early as pos- 
sible in spring so that trees and shrubs may 
become well established before the leaves 
start. As soon as the stock is received, from 
the nursery heel them in with care until they 
are wanted for planting. Prune back the 
roots as well as the tops. Set the trees and 
shrubs the same depth as they were in the 
nursery. The rows should be large enough 
so that none of the roots will be cramped. 
Tramp the soil firmly around the roots as it is 


being thrown in and leave a slight mound at ° 


If the season is very 
dry, a mulch will 


the base of the root. 
late or promises to be very 
prove beneficial. 

In securing trees and shrubs for planting, 
be careful not to crowd the lawn. Do not 
discard native plants because they are com- 
mon. The oaks, maples, hickorys and elms, 
dogwoods, roses, sumachs, are unsurpassed in 
their respective classes. Others, such as haw- 
thorn, wild crab, wild cherry, tamarack, the 
white ash and many others, are easily obtain- 
ed and very valuable. Do not attempt too 
many untried things (Bulletin 42, Maine 
experiment station). Consult with those in 
your neighborhood that have had more expe- 
rience than yourself. 

In making a selection of Nowering shrubs 
and trees, try to secure a succession. Among 
the earliest tlowering shruhs are Daphne Mez- 
ereum or Forsythias, which bloom before 
they put forth their leaves, usually the first of 
May. Following these shrubs are the mag- 
nolias, judas tree, among sinall trees. Sume 
of the best shrubs are azaleas, bush honey- 
suckle, Japan quince, double flowering plum, 


flowering almond, lilacs in variety and the 
earlier spirwas, especially Van Houteii pru- 
nifolia and Thunbergii. A little later come 


, 


the weigelias and mock orange ( Philadelphus) 
and the Japanese Rosa rugosa. In late sum- 
mer we have the late spirwas—as Bumalda, 
Ballardi, Callosa, ete, the smoke bush (Rhus 
cotinus) and, best of all for massing, the 
hardy hydrangea. 

The brightness produced by bulbs and har- 
dy perennials will well repay a small outiay 
in this direction. In earliest spring we bave 
the Christmas rose (MHelleborus niger), the 
snowdrops (Galanthus), crocuses and pansies. 
A little later tulips and hyacinths appear, and 
these are followed by columbines, lily-of-the- 
valley, bleeding heart (Dicentra) and peony. 
In summer and early fail, the Japan anem- 
one, the golden columbine (Aguilegia chrys- 
antha) the foxglove, hoilyhock, plantain lily 
(Funkia) and the numerous species and varie- 
ties of true lilies are all very effective and 
are easy of culture. 

——— 
Showy Summer Flowering Bulbs. 
LAURA JONES, KENTUCKY. 

One can now have a beautiful and a very 
showy garden of the summer flowering bulbs 
alone. Most of these are inexpensive and will 
grow with very little care after planting. Of 
course some care is necessary at all times, but 
it is very little compared with that required 
for greenhouse plants and those grown from 
seed. The bulbs increase rapidly and when 
through blooming in the fall can be stored 
away for the winter, causing no additional 
trouble or expense. The only objection to 
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this class of flowering plants is that only a 
very few possess any fragrance. The tube- 
rose, amaryllis, and white spider lily are 
about the only sweet-smelling ones of this 
class. 

The showy giadioli, which are liked by 
nearly everyone, can be successfully grown 
either as a pot or bedding plant. When 
bedded outseveral plantings should be made, 
about two weeks apart, from the 15th of 
April to the widdie or last of June. Those 
planted in June will bloom as weil as the 
earlier planted ones, only they will blossom 
in the fall instead of midsummer. The un- 
named gladioli can be had at 25 to 30c per 
dozen. Some very pretty and showy flowers 
can be obtained from mixed bulbs. The reds 
are usually the most numerous. Where one 
can afford it buy the named bulbsin all 
classes of flowering plants, as one then knows 
just what he is getting and there is no disap- 
pointment when the flowers appear. 

The tigridia is not new,as it was introduced 
into this country seve1al years ago frou Mex- 
ico, but it is not grown as much as it should 
be. The ‘brilliantly colored, shell-shaped 
flowers are very attractive and when planted 
in large clumps will muke as showy a bed as 
can befound in the garden. There are six 
different sorts cataloged but conchiflora, which 
is a bright yellow spotted with crimson, is the 
most showy sort. The tigridia is of the eas- 
iest culture and is almost sure to bloom with 
only a very little care. The bulbs should be 
planted in the opeu ground in May. The 
growth of this plant is very much jiike that 
of the gladioli and for a very showy bed the 
bulbs should be planted only a few inches 
apart, as neither the root nor leaf growth re- 
quires munch room. 

The dwarf everblooming cannas are much 
used for bedding now, and if properly cared 
for will make a brilliant display the entire 
summer. The soil for the canna must be the 
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best procurable. Moisture is another very im- 
portant requirement in canna culture. Near- 
ly all catalogs give the hight of the different 
varieties, so in plauting the bulbs the taller 
sorts should be planted in the cenfer or back- 
ground with the low growing sorts in front 
or around the edge. The dahlia and tuberons- 
rooted begonia are both well known and are 
indispensable to the summer garden. No 
one plant of any of the bulbs mentioned will 
make much of a display, but should be plant- 
ed in groups and each kindin a bed by it- 
self. Some of our most showy summer flow- 
ering bulbs are suitable only for pot culture, 
these are the gloxinia, amaryllis, spotted cal- 
la and spider lilies. 

In buying tbese bulbs be sure to get the 
best even ifthe price is a little high. The 
cheap buibs are not always of blooming size 
and there is apt to be much disappointment at 
the end of snmmer, over the non-appearance 
of flowers. Some of the oxalis are very pretty 
when massed, and are excellent for baskets. 
A great many of them are only spring bloom- 
ers. Ortegia is a continuous bloomer and the 
flowers, unlike other sorts, do not close at 
night. 

The Madeira vine might be classed with the 
summer flowering bulbs. This blooms but 
once and that late in the season, usually in 
September. This is a very rapid growing 
vine; with light green, heart-shaped leaves, 
and grows 15 to 20ft high. The flowers are 
pure white, very fragrant and are borne in 
great profusion. 


A Chinese Philosopher in the kitchen of 
one of our western college presidents makes 
this distinction between the Orient and the 
Occident: ‘‘In China the men boss the wom- 
en; in America the women boss the inen.’’ 
**Do I ‘boss’ President Blank?’’ inquired Ma- 
dame President. ‘‘No, you no boss him,’ re- 
joined the astute Chinaman; ‘‘ but he do what 
you say.’’ 











New Book, ‘‘THE DAHLIA,” 


Endorsed by > the leading growers and by the 


The only American work on the subject. 
American Dahlia Society. 


By ‘Lawrence K, Peacock. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 30c 


A Grand Offer $1 Worth of New Dahlias Free 


By special arrangements I can offer, for a short time, $1.00 worth of Peacock’s choicest 
New Dahlias to ali sending me $1.00 for one year’s membership. fee to The American 


Dahlia Society. 
application blank to 


I do not sell these Dahlias; they are given away. Send stamp for 





THE AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY 


and full particulars of the society and this remarkable offer. If you only grow a few pianis, 


or if you wish to grow a few, you should send 30 cents for ‘‘ fhe Dahlia.” 


To the first 100 


sending 30 cents tor this book I will send a root of new dahlia, Clifford W. Bruton ; next 100, 
root of Iridescent; for next 300, one root new dahlia, Snowclad ; fou each of next 500, one 


Prize Dahlia root. 


Address all orders to L. K. PEACOCK, Atco, N. J. 








SUPERB DAHLIAS FOR ALL 


1 offer a choice collection of mixed Dahlias, em- 
bracing over 200 distinct varieties that will give 
the greatest satisfaction. Prices by mail prepaid, 
10c. each; $10 per 100. By express or freight, pur- 
chaser paying charges, dozen, 75c.; 100, $5.00. 


i se thes 
pit TN Dahlias throushout the coun- 
* 


try, I will send sample roots, 
postpaid, coin or stamps. 


2 for 12c., 6 for 30e. by mail 
B. F. DAY, 


Choice Gannas and Dahlias 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Finest named Cannas, 8c. each, 4 for 25c. 
“ mixed - Gc. * 6 * Bic. 
By mail postpaid, by express or freight. Strong 
Canna Bulbs named, 60c. doz.; 100, $4. Mixed, doz., 
50c., 100, $3.50. 
DAHLIAS, Finest n:ixed, 10c.each; $1 per doz., 
prepaid. By express or freight, doz., 70c.; 100, $4.50. 
TUBEROSES. Large and fine, 5c. each, 6 for 
25c., prepaid. 


F. T. B RANT, ag A me ag ge 








LOVELIEST OF FLOWERS. 


Howard’s 1808 Seed Offer. 
One Packet Each For 10 Cents. 


Of the following 

ASTERS, Prize collection, containing only the finest 
varieties, such as Comet, Victoria, Peony- 

Flowered, ? New »caneb): Zerugibels Double White, 

ete., in choicest mixture. 

PANSIES, A superb collection of new large flowered 
Gerinan Pansies; of large size and unsur- 

passed for? richness and variety of colors. 


PETUNIA Striped and Bletched. Bright cherry, crim- 
y Son, beautifully variegated. 
Drummondi Grandiflora. A Prize strain, the 


PHLOX, blossoms of which are of the largest size and 
widest range of desirable colors, shades and markings. 
Howard’s New 


ZINNIA Dwarf Lilliput. These are 
eee « LITTLE BEAUTIES. Plants dwarf and 
ushy, 


blossoms very small and double, with a wide range 
of beautiful colors and shades, 

One packet of each of the above five beautiful annuals 
sent postpaid for 10 cents, Each packet contains a liberal 
quantity fresh grown seeds, all of the choicest quality, 
which at catalogue prices ainount to 50 cents. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, 


Belchertown, Mass 





OR. catalogue of 600 Acricnitural Rooks, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New Vork or 
cage. 
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Easter Lily. 


By Blanche Bailey King. 


HEN ‘‘No 7’ 
of the little 
Simpsons 
made its ap- 
pearance on 
Easter day 
there was an 
animated dis- 
cussion as to 
an appropri- 
ate uame. Mrs 
Simpson’s 
heart was set 
upen Lily, the 
name of a for- 

luee mistress of whom she was very fond. 

‘* Lilv’s all right, mah,’’ said Arabella Maud, 

the ersest daughter. ‘‘But ’tain’t enuff. All 

Stylisu -alks tack on twoor three names.’’ 
**Ef sua was a boy I reckon we'd call her 

McKinley *’ put io Benjamin Harrison. Then 

as a bright «nought struck him—‘What’s de 

name ob we president's lady, Arabella 

Maud?”’ 

‘*Tdy,’’ prom; *ly auswered that young per- 
son, who was audority in her own particular 
circle, even in watters pertaining to the 
White house. ‘‘ But ,ou see we've got an Idy; 
Idy Elizabeth.’’ 

‘Green Simpson, tue head of the family 
(whose name conldn’t wave been more appro- 
priate), sat smoking his pipe in the warmest 
corner of the chimney. No one ever thought 
of consulting him about fa uily matters. ‘‘Do 
as yer mah says, chillens,’’ he’d say some- 
times with a show of autuwority, ‘‘I’se mo’ 
’portant mattahs to ’tend to,’’ though what 
they were no one ever discovered. Therefore, 
an explosion of dynamite in their midst 
would not®have caused greater consternation 
than he did, when, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth, he said, ‘* Name the kid Nastah Lily.’’ 

For a moment tnere was silence; then his 
better half rolled her eyes in his direction 
till nothing but the whites were visibi@ and 
said with a grin, ‘‘Whar’d yer get such an 
ideah in yer pate, ole man?”’ 

**’Cause to-day’s Eastah, to be suah,’’ an- 
swered Green, chuckling at his own pbright- 
ness. 

Strange to say all were favorably impressed. 
**Sounds like ’ristocratic white folks,’’ said 
Arabella Maud. 

Grover Cleveland had gone over to the 
clothes basket where little No 7 was _ peace- 
fully sleeping, and stood gazing at her fora 
few moments. Then he said, in a deep bass 
voice, which I was going to say came from 
his boots, only he was barefooted: ‘‘ Lilies 
is white.’’ 

This seemed a poser, but Arabella Maud 
proved equal to the occasion. ‘‘Yer gran’- 
mah’s named Rose,’’ she said sharply, ‘‘and 
she’s the blackest niggah you ever seen. I 
reckon there’s blaek roses and lilies too, now- 
a-days. I’ve seen ’em in bunnits.’’ 

Grover was quenched, and the baby’s name 
was settled. 

Poor little Easter Lily! It wasn’t long be- 
fore they discovered that something was the 
matter with her sight. ‘‘Sbe can’t see the 
leastest thing,’’ complained Abraham Lin- 
coln, who was trying to amuse her une day. 
**T done b’lieve she’s biind as a bat.’’ And 
so it proved. 

A happier, healtbier little darky never 
lived, and with six brothers and sisters to see 
for her, she didn’t miss her eyes for a while. 
But it was a great grief to Mrs Simpson. Her 
chief comfort was in the child’s name. ‘‘Eas- 
tah Lily’s so sort o’ religious like,’’ she’d 
say. ‘‘’Pears like it’s jest the name for a 
pore blind lamb.’’ 

Mrs Simpson was a devout member of the 
‘*Zion Baptist church,’’ and Easter Lily was 
very fond of going with her and listening to 
the singing. I think in spite of Mrs Simp- 
son’s sorrow over her child’s misfortune, she 
felt that it somehow conferred a certain dis- 
tinction upon her to be the mother of a blind 
child, and she teok a particular pride in lead- 
ing Easter Lily up the aisle, and placing her 
on the seat beside her, where with her little 
fat legs stuck straight out she would sit, 





EVENINGS AT HOME 
quiet as a mouse, comically rolling her eyes, 
precisely as if she could see, and joining in 
the singing with her shrill childish treble. 
And she caught words here and there in 
**Brudder Smallwood’s discourses’’ which she 
remembered, and often fired unexpected ques- 
tions at her mother, much to the poor wom- 
an’s discomfiture. 

‘*Who was it dat opened blind folksés’ 
eyes?’’ she asked suddenly one Monday morn- 
ing. 

Mrs Simpson took her steaming arms out of 
the tub and wiped them on her apron. ‘‘ Why, 
de Laud, to b3 snah, honey,’’ she answered. 

‘*He said a man done it, Brudder Small- 
wood did,’’ Easter Lily went on. 

Mrs Simpson wiped her face; theological 
discussions brought the sweat to her brow. 
‘*De Laud was de Laud, and a man, too,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I can’t take de time to ’splain it 
to yer now, and you couldn’t understand no 
how.’’ 

‘*T knows,’’ said the child, evidently satis- 
fied, ‘‘De God-man did it.’’ There was a 
pause and then she added, ‘‘I done wish 
he’d come again. ’Specs he’d make me see.’’ 

Things were getting beyond her mother. 
She wenttothe door and called Arabella 
Maud, who was hanging clothes on the line. 
**Get a move on yer, gal, and come in and 
’muse ver sister.’’ 

But the child didn’t forget. Her mind was 
active and she had a remarkable memory for 
a child of six. She was often heard telling 
wonderful stories to her brothers and sisters, 
about the God-man who made blind folkses 
see. 

There was unusual excitement at the big 
stone church just round the corner, ‘‘the 
church of the Epiphany.’’ The children of 
the neighborhood, among whom were the lit- 
tle Simpsons, were intensely interested, and 
spent most of the morning watcbing the flowers 
that were carried in, and trying to get a peep 
inside. Every item of interest was carefully 
repeated to Easter Lily. 

‘*De bishop’s a-comin’ to-night,’’ the color- 
ed sexton told them. Abraham Lincoln being 
appointed a committee of investigation. 

‘*What’s he comin’ fur?’’ asked the boy. 
The sexton was a family friend. 

‘‘Heaps ob folks is gwine to jine de 
church,’’ answered Uncle Jake. ‘‘And de 
bishop he dresses all in white like de angel 
Gabriel, and he puts his hands on dere heads 
and dat makes ’em ’Piscopals.’’ 

All this made an impression on Easter 
Lily that no one dreamed of. Surely this 
must be the God-man. He put his hands on 
folks and cured them. She was willing to be 
a** ’Piscopal’’ if he made her see, though 
what that meant she hadn’t the faintest idea. 

Of all her brothers and sisters, Grover 
Cleveland was her favorite. He was nine 
years old and a ‘‘very long-headed kid,’’ his 
fond mother said. So Easter Lily finally suc- 
ceeded in drawing him to a more secluded 
spot where she confided to him a little plan 
of her own. 

‘‘I’se fear’d yer hatchin’ up some mis- 
chief,’’ said their mother that afternoon. 
‘Grover Cleveland, if I cotch yer puttin’ any 
fool nonsense in dat blessed chile’s head 
*twill be de wuss for yer.’’ 

‘*We’se all right, mammy,’’ Easter Lily as- 
sured her. And glad to see the child happy 
the mother let them alone. 

Service was nearly over at the big church 
round the corner. Thechoir of white-robed 
boys was marching slowly down the aisle, 
singing 1n their sweet clear voices the hymn 
so full of inspiration, especially to the con- 
firmation class,‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers. *’ 
Then slowly the large congregation passed 
ovt, and at last the church was empty save 
the bishop and rector, who were still kneeling 
at the chancel. 

Suddenly the sacred silence was broken by 
the patter of four little feet tiptoeing up the 
aisle. Dressed in his Sunday best, to which 
he added on his own responsibility a collar 
of his brother’s which reached his ears, his 
walking greatly impeded by the same big 
brother’s shoes, which were kept on with 
difficulty, came Grover Cleveland, while 
dressed in a bright red calico so stiffly 
starched that 1t cracked with every move- 
ment, her head covered witn little pigtails 
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tied with a variety of colors and sticking 
straight out, trotted Easter, lily, holding 
tightly to Grover’s band as he shuffled along. 
They reached the chancel just as the bishop 
and rector arose from their knees. 

‘‘Now’s yer chance,’’ whispered Grover 
Cleveland, in a shrill,*excited whisper, and 
they passed into the chancel. ‘‘Here he is— 
cotch hold of his gownd—coteh hold, quick.’’ 

**What is the meaning of this?’’ The rector 
spoke very sternly as he saw the white robe 
of the bishop firmly clutched by a pair of lit- 
tle black hands. ‘*‘What are you doing here?’’ 

But Easter Lily was too much in earnest to 
be driven off in that way. She only clutched 
the harder, and looking up into the bishop’s 
face with her poor sightless eyes, said fear- 
lessly, ‘‘Oh, God-man, won’t you make me 
see?’’ 

Grover Cleveland now thought it time for 
an explanation. ‘‘She’s stone blind, yer bhigh- 
ness,’’ he said, thinking that the prope: way 
to address a bishop, and ducking his head as 
well as he could, surrounded as it was by the 
collar. ‘‘And we thought yer highness could 
cure her.’’ 

‘*Like de God-man dat Brudder Smallwood 
preached about,’’ chimed in Easter Lily. 

‘*Don’t wait for me,’’ said the bishop to the 
rector, who was absolutely speechless. His 
voice trembled and there were tears in his 
eyes; those eyes that never failed to look 
kindly upon all who needed his help. Tak- 


. ing a seat he lifted the little girlin his lap, 


and in a few simple words told her the story 
of the God-man as she had never heard it be- 
fore, and explained that he had no power to 
restore her sight. 

The chilaren listened with intense interest. 
Then gently putting her down, he told her 
brother to take her home, asking their names 
and address. Then a carriage came for him 
and in a few minutes he was gone. 

The children stood there hand in hand ina 
dazed sort of way, till the sexton made his 
appearance to turn out the lights. 

**Clar out, clar out, chillens. Does ye 
*spose we ’Piscopals never wants to git to 
bed?”’ 

Then they slowly started for home. The 
nature of the expedition was a_ profound se- 
cret,they having got permission to go to ‘‘Un- 
cle Jake’s church.”’ 

‘*We won’t tell nubody,’’ said Easter Lily, 
as they reached the house. ‘‘Dey’d all poke 
fun at us.’’ Then with a sigh that was full of 
pathos, she added softly, ‘‘I thought mebbe 
I’d come home seein’.’’ 

The Simpson family, or their neighbors, 
will never forget the excitement caused the 
next morning by a carriage stopping at the 
door of the Simpson dwelling, from which 
a tall, fine looking man stepped briskly and 
knocked on the doer. And when after a call 
of at least half an hour (which the good man 
never recalls without a vivid recollection of 
minglea odors of bacon, cabbage and soap 
suds), he appeared accompanied by Mrs Simp- 
son and Easter Lily,the excitement reached a 
pitch which became almost panicky. 

For days afterward Mrs Simpson found her 
popularity as a hostess almost equal to that of 
‘* *ristocratic white folks,’’ and she never 
tired of telling the wonderful story of the 
bishop's visit, and how he took her and Eas- 
ter Lily to a great doctor who had cured heaps 
of blind people, and who thonght he could 
cure little Easter Lily too. 

**So she’s goin’ to a fospitable to stay a 
while,’’ said her mother with pride. ‘‘He says 
she kin have lots of good things to eat— 
chicken an’ sech like—and a nuss to take keer 
of her just like white folkses’ chillen. And 
he says—Bress de good Laud!—that by next 
Eastah he is suah dat Eustah Lily’ll see as 
good as any of us.”’ 


— 

A Women’s Railroad, in which the con- 
struction is*being personally supervised by a 
woman, is the San Joaquin and Tuolumne 
road, in southern California, through the Si- 
erra Nevada foothills. It was projected by a 
woman, partially surveyed by a woman and 
when the road 1s completed it is to be owned 
and operated principally by women. Mrs An- 
nie Kline Rickert, president of the company, 
is the founder and controlling genius of the 
enterprise. 
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My Easter. Knife. 


ELIZABETH V. HYATT. 





Apple hoarding was a great pastime with us 
at my grandfather’s, but it faded into insig- 
nificance beside egg-hoarding at Easter time. 
Three weeks before Easter we children were 
allowed to begin boarding eggs and after the 
Easter feast was provided for, the surplus was 
ours. 

How diligently we watched the nests. The 
eackle of a hen was enough to call us from 
our most exciting game, and as it was lawful 
to stea) each other’s hoards,we took the great- 
est pains to invent hiding places. 

One spring I resolved to devote my Easter 
eggs to the purchase of a knife. I had never 
yet owned a ‘‘really’’ new knife, but had fall- 
en heir to my graudfather’s or my older 
brother’s worn-out ones. 

As my hoard increased I was haunted by 
the fear that Lisa, or Tom, or Dora would 
chance upon it, and I continually moved it 
about from place to place. At last I thought 
of an old fanning mill that had stood in the 
corner of the tool house ever since J could re- 
member. It was one of the earliest patents, a 
big, clumsy thing and had never fanned a 
bushel of grain in my lifetime. I chuckled 
and grinned as I placed my precious eggs in 
the cylinder, and arranged the bits of moldy 
straw which hung from the openings to look 
as if they had not been disturbed. 

‘*Lemme see that knife,’’ I said to the pro- 
prietor of our little corner store, about a week 
before Easter. ‘‘Not that one,’’ as he handed 
out a common one, ‘‘but that three-bladed 
one. I’m goin’ to have that knife, boys, in 
’bout a week,’’ [I continued, snapping the 
blades back and forth and handling it with an 
air of ownership. ‘‘You can lay it aside for 
me, Mr Burton.’’ 

‘‘T’ll put it right in here, Danny,’’ said 
good-natured Mr Burton, replacing 1t in the 
showcase, ‘‘and you can have it as soon as 
ever you get the money.’’ 

‘*How much is it?’’ I asked carelessly. 

‘*Seventy-five cents,’’ was the answer, 
‘*and cheap at that.’’ 

What an amount of wealth that seemed! 
But I braved 1t out. ‘‘All right, I’ll be 
around in ’bout a week.’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ cried Ben Lock, ‘‘Dan, he’s got 
plenty of money, three-bladed knives with 
silver bolsters is nothin’ to him.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ said another. ‘‘He’s rollin’ 
in wealth, he is.”’ 

Night after night I trailed into Mr Barton's 
store with a crowd of boys at my heels, and 
got possession of the coveted knife, if only for 
afew moments. Finaliy, the clerk utterly re- 
fused to take it from its place at my repeated 
requests, and gruffly told me to come again 
when I had something besides cnaff to give 
in exchange for it. 

But neither this nor the taunts of the boys 
moved me. I often stood outside the window, 
with my face glued to the pane, to get a 
glimpse of my treasure as it lay upon the top 
of its own box in the bright showcase. 

Two nights before Easter, my excitement 
grew toa positive fever. My head was hot, 
my throat parched and I was really ill. 

‘*Why don’t you eat your supper, Danny?’’ 
said my mother. 
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A HOME FOR THE RABBITS 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


But I could not eat, and later found I could 
not sleep. The kitchen clock below stairs 
ticked loudly, and struck the hours till mid- 
night was long past. Then I began to get 
frightened. The house was so very still! A 
mouse ran over the floor, a dog barked ina 
neighboring yard, and some early roosters 
crowed in the poultry house below. 

At Jast I lust consciousness and dreamed 
that I was a big chicken, running from a man 
with an ax who wanted me for dinner, and 
then that I was throwing eggs against a 
rock, where they exploded with a noise like 
firing off a gun. This noise grew Jouder and 
louder, until I opened my eyes to see the sun 
streaming in at the window, and to wouder at 
the thrashing, booming sound I now heard, 
and which had mingied with my dream. 

Hastily dressing I glanced in my brothers’ 
rooms, found them empty and hurried down 
to the kitchen. My grandmother was there 
frying sausages for breakfast, and my mother 
was setting the table with the blue-edged 
plates and dishes then in use. 

I seized a milk pail and ran to the tool 
shed. The booming noise grew louder and 
louder, and as I entered the shed I saw my 
grandfather grinding away at the old dusty 
fanning mill, while straw, chaff and bits of 
egg shell darkened the air. 

He had taken off his coat and was working 
at the crank like mad, unmindful of the thin 
yellow stream that oozed out of the spout with 
the cleaned grain, or of the storm of chaff and 
shell whieh the air hlast was driving directly 
into his hair and whiskers. 

I know that I was always a peaceable child, 
but at this sight, a very demon of anger pos- 
sessed me. I flew at the old gentleman, as he 
bent over the handle of the machine, beat him 
with both fists, howling like a maniac, and 
pulling and tugging at the seat of his corduroy 
breeches to get him away from his work. 

‘*Why,sonny,’’ said he mildly, and turning 
his placid but egg-spattered face upon me, 
‘‘what’s the matter, Danny?’’ 

‘*My eggs,’’ I roared; ‘tyou’ve spoiled them 
all! Just look! ’’ and I pointed to the yellow 
stream at his feet. 

‘*My stars!’’ ejaculated my grandfather, 
pausing in his work and jiooking down in 
mild astonishment. ‘‘How very extraordina- 
2y7T"" 

By this time my anger gave place to grief. 
and Isat down at his feet and cried, a per- 
fectly wretched child. 

That afternoon I hid in the garret when my 
brothers started gayly off to the grocery to 
dispose of thelr eggs. All their persuasions 
were useless. I would not go; it seemed as if 
I never could bear another sight of that 
beautiful knife. 

So, wretched and miserable I sat upon an 
old lounge, and watched the bright April sun- 
shine stream through the dusty window, the 
fat spiders swing from rafter to rafter,and lis- 
tened to the cawing of sume crows in the elm 
tree outside. 

Presently I fell asleep in the stillness, and 
was awakened by someone’s stumbling 
against the old spinning wheel that stood un- 
der the eaves. I opened my eyes in time to 
see my grandfather’s kind face and white hair 
disappear from among the cobwebs of the attic 
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stairway, and to find beside me a package of 
oranges and the three-bladed knife. 

When, later, my brothers came home, each 
generously bringing me something to make up 
for my disappointment, they found us busy 
making kindling wood of the old fanning 
mill; and I do not know who was the most 
pleased to see the last of its hatetul yellow 
boards, my grandfather or I. 

<<ntasasiegalliaaiinitabeacas 
A Home for the Bunnies. 
w. PD. 





There is something delightfully interesting 
about these little animals—the friendly way in 
which they will nibbie a delicious morsel from 
one’s hand, or stand upon their hind legs to 
reach the handful of clover held down to 
thein. 

But Bunny’s presence on the lawn or in the 
back yard is often objected to because of his 
alleged destructive habits—his fondness for 
tender garden plants and for the bark of 
young fruit trees. It’s difticult to refute such 
accusations, so it’s probably best to let them 
stand and simply to assert that Bunny need 
not have t.is freedom m order to give pleasure 
to the children as a pet. In fact, the little 
owner of bunny wiil derive inuch more pleas- 
ure from the ownership ifthe property is kept 
where 1t can be found at ail times. <A very 
excellent pen for keeping rabbits in confine- 
ment is shown inthe accompanying illustra- 











Kidneys 


are the seat or the starting point of 
many maladies, all of them serious, 
all more or less painful, and all of 
them tending, unless cured, to a 
fatal end. No organs of the body 
are more delicate or more sensitive 
than the kidneys. When symp- 
toms of disease appear in them not 
a moment is to be lost if health is 
to be restored. The best way to 
treat the kidneys is through the 
blood, cleansing it from the poison- 
ous matter which is usually at the 
bottom of kidney complaints. For 
this purpose there is no remedy 
equal to 


Ayer’s 
Sar nears 


“For many years I have been a constant 
sufferer from kidney trouble, and have 
tried a number of largely advertised kidney 
cures without benefit. At last a friend ad- 
vised me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The 
use of eight bottles of this remedy entirely 
cured my malady.”"— Mary MILLer, 1238 
Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















1898 BICYCLE FREE. 1898 


For selling only #22. 00 worth of our Goods, or Sell $7.00 
worth for the 75.00 Celebrated Ray ra, makes 
—— 33g inches square. This remarkable offer is to 
ntroduce our Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. Future Sales 
are what we depend on for our profit. Send 25e for 
sample pound of our Coffee, by Baking Powder and 
Ilustrated Catalogue, or stamp for Catalogue describin 

our Combination Grocery Box for $3.95, with 

Piece Silver Tea Set, quadruple plate. as a Premium. 
RELIABLE SPICE CoO., Box 42, Rose, N. ¥. 

(> This firm does as it advertises Postmaster, Rose. 
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A BOY CHOIR ON EASTER DAY 


In most churches a boy choir is unknown, and in many there is a prejudice again® surplices, but all will agree to the beauty of 


clear, artistic and natural engraving from a photograph. 


tion. The box has a sloping top which is 
hinged,giving access to the interior. The run 
outside is covered with wire netting, not only 
at the sides and top, but over the bottom as 
well. Otherwise Bunny will be likely to dig 
his way out under the side to freedom. The 
netting over the bottom wil) sink down into 
the grass, and so does not at all prevent feed- 
ing. A hinged door in the end of the run 
gives opportunity for putting in roots, and 
other food. If the open side of the box is 
turned from the prevalent direction of storms, 
the occupants will be very comfortable, in- 
deed, from eaily spring until late fall. When 
snow is onthe ground, put them into a wire 
cage in the stable. If turned loose, they will 
be likely to do quite a good deal of gnawing; 
and this leads to the advice that thea woud- 
work of the wire run used in summer be well 
washed with kerosene oil, or it will be badly 
gnawed by the sharp little teeth. There are 
numerous varieties of rabbits, presenting such 
differences of form and markings that all 
tastes can be suited. Each and all are attract- 
ive, so that the matter of variety is not so im- 
portant as the decision to let the children 
hare some of them as pets. If they are given 
to the children it will not be long before they 
will be the pets of the whole family. 
a 


Who Can Tell? 





Take crystallized syrup ot southern cane 
(A eup and a half I think will do), 
Mix well with butter, three-fourths of a cup, 
Of good fresh eggs take one and two; 
A tablespoon filled thrice with milk 
(Be sure it is sweet and measured fair) ; 
Of cream of tartar a teaspounful, 
And half as much soda add with care; 
Mix all with flour enongh to roll; 
With fine white sngar sprinkle well; 
Cut out and bake in an oven hot, 


Now what does it make? Come, who can 
tell? 
- ———— 
The Eight Hour Day is the one in which 


many a man is best enabled to make both 
ends meet—working from 8 a m to 8 p m. 





Out with Your Cameras. 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES. 





Our young folks shall have a chance to 
fearn whether they can take photographs suita- 
ble for publitatien in these columns as en- 
gravings. So ont with your cameras, girls 
anid boys, and try for the 
three prizes to be awarded in 
our Camera Contest. 

For the best and most inter- 
esting photograph of a school 
subject, a prize of Five Dol- 
Jars will be awarded. Under 
this head may come views in 
or around the schoolhouses 
attended by the competitors, 
such as groups of pupils in the school yard or 
near the school door, school scenes indoors, 
pupils on the way to or from school, pupils 
with teacher, games at recéss, etc. The qual- 
ities which will win the prize will include, 
of course, the strength of the photograph for 
the purposes of the engraver. A weak pic- 
ture, however interesting the subject, will not 
make a successful engraving nor win a prize. 

For the best and must interesting home 
picture, taken in ornear the home of the com- 
petitor, a prize of Five Dollars will be award- 
ed. This may include almost any home 
scene. The object is to bring out pictures of 
the home life of our young folks. 

For the most interesting, artistic and avail- 
able photograpb of any kind, taken by our 
young folks, outside the foregoing two classes, 
a prize of Five Dollars will be awarded. 

Competitors must observe the following 
conditions: They must not be over 21 years 
of age. The name and address of the sender, 
together with his or her age, must be written 
in ink on the back of each photograph sub- 
mitted. To make a good engraving a_ photo- 
graph should be toned a good, strong brown. 
Photos not clear and strong will not standa 
chance of winning a prize. In order to be 
interesting, a picture almost invariably must 
contain human or other living figures; life 








this 


is what people want to see in a picture. 
Buildings or landscapes, alone, are not likely 
to prove very attractive. There is no limit to 
the size of the photographs, nor is there a 
limit to the number of photographs which 
any one competitor may send, so iong 
as they are his or her own work. Our 
Camera Contest will close on July 1, 1898, 
at which time all entries must be in. The 
judges will be the Young Folks’ Editor, 
Waldo, the poet and naturalist, who is an 
amateur photographer, and a_ professional 
photographer. In case the photographs in 
either class should be so few or so poor as 
not to warrant a prize award, the Young 
Folks’ Editor reserves the right to withhold 
the prize 1n that class. Any questions con- 
cerning the contest will be answered through 
these columns. 
The Engine and Dixie.—The schoolhouse is 
on our farm, so you see I haven’t far to go. 
I read about one of yuur girls having a dog 
named Dixie. Last summer I had a Shep- 
herd dog named Dixie. Papa bought him 
when he wasatiny baby. One evening he 
jumped in front of the train and barked and 





the engine threw him ahead of it and before 
he could get away, it passed over him. We 
thought he was killed, but it did not hurt 


him one bit. It only made him stiff for a few 
days. Brother and I composed two lines of 
poetry about him and we thought he did not 
like to hearit. It was: 


‘*T have a little doggie and his name is Dick, 
He jumped at the train and it made him 
sick.’’ 
Poor little Dixie only lived to be 10 months 
old, when he went mad. We kept him chain- 
ed for a week,when he lost use of himself ana 
then papa shot him. He seemed to love us to 
the very last. Mammaand brother and [ all 
cried abuut him, for we all loved him so 
much. Mamma thought he tned to count 
her little chickens last summer, when she 
would be counting them. Papa has since 
bought Dixie’s baby brother, and we have 
named him Dixie. We don’t know yet 


whether he will be as smart as our other dog- 
gie was or not, for he is a baby yet.—[Jennie 
Reichart. 





































































The Young Folks’ Table, 





The Progress of Circle 1.—I am glad to say 
the letters of circle No 1 have made their cir- 
enit again in less time than usual. The let- 
ters seemed even more interesting and were 
enjoyed accordingly. I think we are just be- 
ginning to feel as if we knew each other, and 
we write with less restraint. Quite a number 
have expressed the wish fora badge of some 
sort. It was thought best to ask the Young 
Folks’ Editor’s advic3 on the subject, and see 
what be could do for us. Will he kindly tell 
us the probable cost of a gold or silver pin, 
with the letters A’- A L © and ‘*‘No 1’ in- 
scribed upon it? It seems as if a clasp pin 
would be preferable to a stick pin, as the for- 
mer weak be less likely to get lost. A_ de- 
bate has been proposed, but nothing definite 
decided upon. One of our Circlers has given 
us a general invitation to visit her during the 
maple sugar season, but Iam afraid none of 
us will he able to take advantage of it.—!.Jen- 
nie C. Clark, Secretary. 

ig A silver pin would cost from 50c up- 
ward, according to its elaborateness, a gold 
pin from $1 upward. 





Happy Birthdays.—I nave read the Editor’s 
stories and wish he would write some more. 
I think Dorothy had a very nice birthday. I 
have a piano too, but it wasn’t a_ birthday 
present. I had for my birthday a hicycle hat 
and a lovely crocheted pale blue shawl. I 
have taken 24 lessons on the pianuv and now 
I am going to take some more. I am a girl but 
sowe of my acquaintances call me—| Teddy. 


Won $100 Diamond Medal.— Have you room 
for another H 8S girl? I willbe 16 in June 
and will graduate one year from next June. 
Do you know, I think it would be perfectly 
lovely ifullwe HS students conld have a 
circle of our own. It seems to methe Y F E 
must be a very delightful person,and I should 
like to meet him, but I certainly shouldn’t al- 
low him to break up the china. I have just 
finished a very pretty doily, the design being 
bleeding hearts and daisies. I boast of some 
talent as a pianist, also as an _ elocutionist, 
having won a $100 diamond medal over sey- 
eral other contestants last June. It is my am- 
bition not to let this be my last medal. The 
title of wy contest selection was The Confes- 
sional. My homeison a farm seven miles 
from the city, and during the school months I 
am home only from Friday evening until Sun- 
day. Sometimes I get homesick during the 
week but not nearly so much as I used to. 
Shakespeare and Dickens are my favorite au- 
thors.—[ Jessie Belt. 








Papa’s and Mamma’s Pets. 
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101 YEARS OLD. 





Her Health 


in Recent Years Is Due to 


PAINE’S CELERY COMPOUND 




















Think of it! More than a century old! 

And her old age 1s not a calamity. 

Mrs Emyle Hyde Grinnell, who two years 
ago at the age of 99, sent to the proprietors of 
Paine’s celery compound an unexpected and 
unsolicited testimonial, now, two vears after- 
ward (when she has lived in good health be- 
youd a century), again writes with her own 
hand anotiier hearty letter of thankfulness for 
the wonderful good this great remedy has 
done her. 

Mrs Grinnell was born in Bennington, Vt 
July 6, 1796, and is to-day living with her 
danghter, the wife of Martin Fowler of Col- 
chester, Vt, a beautiful town near Fort Ethan 
Allen. Her father was a farmer and hotel 
keeper, and she lived upon the farm until her 
marriage. 

Mrs Grinnell rises at daylight, works about 
the house, and when the weather will permit 
walks out doors. Her eyesight is good, and 
she spends many hours crocheting and doing 
fancy work. She keeps abreast of the times, 
and is remarkably well informed. She de- 
clares that she doves not feel any older than 
she has for years, and if people half her age 
enjoyed such health as she, they would con- 
sider themselves fortunate. She has had seven 
children, four boys and three girls, two of 
whom ars living to-day. 

In 1895 she wrote to 
Paine’s celery compound: 

Paine’'s celery compound has been my health 
preserver during the lastfew years. When- 
ever I have an ache or a pain a few doses of 
this remedy gives me relief and strength. 
Few women, even though much younger than 
I, enjoy as good health, for my appetite is 
natural, my sleep refreshing, and I can walk 
quite a distance without feeling tired. People 
are surprised at my vigorous appearance and 
activity, which I believe is the result of my 
using Paine’s celery compound. It has cured 
me of constipation, and is of great help to me 
when over-tired. Gratefully yours, 

Mrs EmyLeE HypDrE GRINNELL. 


the proprietors of 








Two years after, Mrs Grinnell, still vigor- 
ous, writes another grateful letter in praise of 
this great remedy that has done so much 


for her: 
Dec 11, 1897. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON Coy» 

Gentlemen—Paine’s celery compound still 
keeps me from weakness and sickness. I do not 
use it continually. but take it occasionally and 
as a consequence have not been sick fora long, 
long time. I recommend Paine’s celery com- 
pound to every one in need of a remedy, and 
hope every old person will use it and be saved 
sickness aud suffering. Yours very truly, 

Mrs EmyLe HypDE GRINNELL. 


Paine’s celery compound is especially valua- 
ble for recruiting the strength and spent ener- 
gies of men and women advanced in years. 
lt is the une preparation considered worthy 
the name of a true nerve food and blvod rem- 
edy by pbysicians throughout the country. It 
is prescribed by them in every state in the 
union to tone up the system, regulate the 
nerves and restore health and strength. 

Nothing in the past has ever approached it 
in power of building up weakened nerve tis- 


sues and giving strength to the tired body. 
In severe cases of persistent headaches, 
dyspepsia, neuralgia and sleeplessness, due 


to nervous feebleness, Paine’s celery com- 
pound has a record of rapid and lasting cures 
that embrace every city and town in the wide 
sweep of the United States. 

Its remarkable power over disease lies in its 
active replacing of worn-out parts by new 
healthy ones, and its healing and purifying 
action among the most minute tissues of the 
body. It searches out the weak parts at once 
and sets to work to build them un. The tired 
body feels the strengthening effects of Paine’s 
celery compound forthwith. 

Give the nerves a chance to recover and the 
entire body will regain its health and 
strength. Take Paine’s celery compound. 
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Around Our Lively Table. 





Injustice to American Girls.—It seems that 
Literatns Ruris and Susan are of the same 
mind in regard to the subject of American 
girls. While itis true there are some light- 
hearted, vain, unscrupulous American girls, 
it is untrue that the average American girl is 
‘fa bundle of nerves and fads and only fit for 
a higher edueation.’’ Literatus, what do you 
mean? Where bave you been? Where do you 
live? Have you traveled? Are you competent 
to judge the fairest crop Americaever raised? 
You cannot mean to say that our country 
shonla be thooded with, as you term them, 
“unedueated foreigners.’’ As to ‘‘ higher ed- 
ucation,’’ allow meto say that, when I mar- 
rv, [wish to marry a girl more highly ed- 
ucated than myself. She must be my supe- 
rior,one to whom I may go for kindly advize 
and suggestion. She must be in every way 
my equal. And this girl is no ideal, she is 
more than the average American girl. In this 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. While l 
would have American girls highly educated, 
and cuitured musicians, I would have them 
understand fully the process of making a 
johnnyeake. The mothers are oftentimes 
more to blame than the daughters. You some- 
times tind a family where the wother, with 
servants, is working in a hot kitehen, while 
the daughters are found lounging with a book, 
oratthe piano. In this case, I think the 
mother isto blame. The girls should be in 
the kitchen, and when the work is done, then 
there is time four music andstudy. But these 
funilies are exceptions. The average country 
gitis are sensible, true-hearted girls, and are 
suitable to become the wives and the burden 
bearers of the average young man. The idea 
that American boys should marry green, 
‘*broguey,’’ foreigners, in order to secure 
‘*helpers and not hindrances,’’ is absurd, and 
the grossest injustice to American girls.—[ Wil- 
lard W. Ward. 


Another Snake Swallower.—Seeing so much 


interest about snakes in your columns, [ 
thought I would write you my experience. 
Last spring on a beautiful sunshiny day I no- 
ticed the chickens (I live ona ranch on an 
island 1n the Pacific ocean) aking a strange 
noise, so L weut ont to see what was the mat- 
ter. I saw some twenty or thirty chickens 
standing around in a circle with heads to cen- 
ter of circle. [looked and saw a snake coiled 
up and I got the ax and cut its head off, with 
about three inches of its body, and immedi- 
ately two little snakes ran out of the remain- 
der of the body, and I killedthem also. They 
were not poisonous.—({ Belle Clair. 

Monotonous Formalism is the bane of true 
thankfulness as weli as spirituality. I doubt 
if P. H. H. would have been so impatient 
under ‘‘that long winded”’ grace if the purase- 
ology and thonght had been varied and 
adapted to his boyish comprehension. It is 
good for children as well as over-hot meals 
to wait just a little. But under modern con- 
ditions of farm hfe,probably the greatest good 
would be secured by a combination of Frank- 
lin’s and the Quaker’s plan. If we are so 
fortunate as to get into the smmt of ‘‘Be ye 
thankful always,’’ it will be found that true 
gratitude can oftener he expressed by ‘‘gold- 
en silence’’ than by words that betray a de- 
sire to get through a disagreeable duty.—{Se- 
nex. 


A Word tothe Girls.—Girls, if while you 
are bending over the we ashtub any young man 
appears who has legitimate business, let him 
do his errand and be gone about his own 
proper affairs. If he 1s simply after a wash- 
erwoman, send him tothe nearest intelligence 
office. I[f yon surmise that his errand is to 
see whether you are ‘‘a hustler to work,’’ 
and that he may honor you by offering you 
the position of shi1t washer to his imperial 
self, rest assured he will make a very poor 
husband. Manly youhg men do not go about 
the business of wife-seeking in any sucn 





fashion. If he is so circumstanced that his 
wife will have to do all the housework, he 
should certainly be earning his living on 


Monday morning instead of oceupying valua- 
ble space in your kitchen. You may very 
properly express surprise that he is not at 
work, and ask him in a sympathetic tone if 
he has lost his position. Then it will be in 
order to intimate to his obtuseness that this 
is your busy day, and that it is neither the 
time nor the place to entertain callers, it. be- 
ing your custom to do that in the parlor after 
your work is done, and you are at leisure to 
show them the hospitality you find pleasure 
in bestowing upon guests. If he has nothing 
better to do, he might be profitably occupied 
at home in turning the wringer and emptying 
the tubs for the women who are doing the 
washing there. In short, girls, before you 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


knowing that 
household 
task with your own hands, in spite of head- 


marry a man of small means, 
you will have to perform every 


ache and back ache and heart ache, con- 
sider well the qualities of the young man. If 
he is of sound principles, enterprising and 
likely to advance in his business, then go 
ahead and God speed you both. Butif he is 
going to stay just where he is, so. that at 40 
he will be able to give you no more comforts 
than at 25, if be is simpiy seeking an unpaid 
servant, let him seek her elsewhere than in 
your kitchen of a Monday morning.—| Achsah 
Sawyer. 


Twenty Years for a Breakfast.—In the story 
which you printed a few weeks ago called 
A Home in the Ozarks, I think the writer 
must have drawn very strongly on her imagi- 
nation. Iam afraid it will give people a 
wrong impression of the Ozark mountains, 
for although there are cliffs or caves innum- 
erable tuat might be made into a dwelling 
house, 1 have never seen one inhabited yet, 
and during my two years’ residence among 
the Ozarks I have traveled around considera- 
bly, though I have never been near Eureka 
Springs. All the caves or rooms under the 
rocks which I have seen are so cold that a 
person is chilly in them the warmest days in 
summer. There are many caves, and beauti- 
ful springs of sparkling cold water in this 
vicinity that well repay a nerson for the trou- 
ble of going tosee them. The scenery through 
these mountains in the spring is beautiful 
and picturesque. Words cannot describe the 
beauty of the mountain sides where the trees 
are bursting into leafand the dogwood and 
redbud are in bloom. There are so many 
points of interest here to a person from the 
north. The old Kagie hotelis still standing 
at Bentunville, where General Siegel was 
surrounded while eating his breaktast. He 
fought his way to his horse and then fonght 
all the way to Eik mountain on Pea Ridge, 
where the Union soldiers and Confederates 
had a three days’ battle, but of course the de- 
scription of this battle is in all histories of 
the United States. It seems more real to 
visit the battleground. The old hotel is still 
standing, and the same man and his wife are 
still living there who lived there when the 
battle was fonght. They took refuge in the 
cellar for those awful three days. They still 
have relics to sell which they gathered from 
the battlefield. I have been told by an old 
citizen of Bentonvilie that General Siegel 
caine back twenty years after the war, went 
to the Eagle house and told the proprietor 
he wanted to finish his breakfast.—| David 
Wilkinson. 


Glints in the War Cloud.—Riding through 


the country the other day I saw farmers and 
farmers’ hired men w aiting at their gates to 
get their papers with the latest war news, 
from the mail carrier. <All forgetful of per- 
sonal interests, these men, who have ‘‘ beaten 
their swords into plow shares and their spears 
into pruning hooks,’ feeling themselves 
‘*citizens of one country’? whose honor must 
be maintained by any sacrifice, calmly await 
investigation. ‘‘But,’’ says some one, ‘‘re- 
ligion will be brought into it.’’ Religion is 
init. ‘Tis that that gleams through the war 
cloud that bangs low over our heads and 
teaches us that a wise forbearance scores more 
victories than the rash unsheathing of the 
sword. ’Twas that dictated Captain Sigsbee’s 
noble dispate h which will help to make his- 
tory: ‘* Public opinions should be suspended 
till further report.’ ’Twas religion not 
creed that made Father John Chidwick the 
‘angel of the Maine disaster;?’ that made 
Walter Withers, leader of the Salvation army, 
exclaim when he beheld that disgraceful 
scene, the trampling upon the Spanish flag in 
a show window in White Hall street, Atlanta: 
‘‘Itisa sin anda shame to stir up men’s 
blood to deeds of violence.’’ ’Tis religion 
that makes sister nations extend to each other 
their sympathy and their kind offices and ver- 
ify the words of the prophet Isaiah: ‘‘ Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 








— they learn war any wore.’’—{Evan- 
geline. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in_ his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve buman suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this pore, . A. NOYES, 820 owers? 
Block, Rochester. N. ¥. 











The Index to lamps and the 


chimneys for them will save 


you money and trouble. 


We 


want you to have it, 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa. 


Unusual Silk Offerings 


Japanese Printed Silks at 40 cts a yard. 

Gaufre Broche Silks, black and all the 
new colors, at 50 cents a yard. 

All shades of the new favorite “Gran- 
ites” at 50 cents a yard. 

Twelve designs of Black Brocaded 
Taffetas at 88 cents a yard. 

Three-toned weaves in Fancy Taffetas, 
Bayadere effects, at $1.00 a yard. 





We doubt very much whether these 
values can be secured elsewhere in the 
United States. Send for samples. 


Flannels, 


Wash Flannels, the popular fabric for 
Women’s Waists, in 


Fancy Scotch Plaids, 65 cents a yard. 

Botany Ceylons, full 36 inches wide, 50 
cents a yard. 

A beautiful assortment of Striped and 
Plaid Ceylons, 25 cents a yard. 

India Ceylons, in a full range of colorings, 
now at 15 cents a yard. 

Swiss Embroidered Skirting Flannels, fine, 
neat edges, for infants’ wear, 75 cents, 
$1.00 and $1.25 a yard. 

White Wool Flannels, most excellent val- 
ues, 25 and 31 cents a yard. 

Mail orders receive prompt and accurate attention. 
Address orders to “‘Dept. « 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SAMPLES MAILED FREE 
upon request. New Floral, Silk,Chintz, 
lft, Denim Stripe effects, etc,, Be. 
to A@e. per roll. Beautiful and high- 
class Tapestry, Damask, Colonial, 
Empire, Moorish, Rococo, 


} Louis XIV, 
Embossed ‘Leather, rich Flo ral and 


Satin effects, etc., at IOc., 12 WUeeos 
up to 2c. aroll. Write forsamples, 
for these superior papers can only be 
bought from us or our agents, One 
price everywhere, and 
We Pay the Freight. 
AN AGENT WANTED rz 
to sell on com- 
mission from our large sample books, showing © 
hundreds of beautiful patterns. The business 
pays well from the start, for no local dealer can 
carry one-tenth the variety of designs and color- 
ings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and profitable 
business requiring no capital or experience. 
For samples, or particulars about % 
a the agency, write to nearest address. —# 
















me WALLPAPER 


BY MAIL from the manufacturers 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $34 ro! 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. mn 
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8 “ nal GENTS ay, TED © 
ay about Cuba; p P's. aine Disaster; A BOOK. 6 
O aren cautinanantetrectone buys it;one agent sold & 
in one day; another made $13.00 in one hour. 600 
;magnificent illustrations; photographs, etc.; 
ow price; we guarantee the most liberal! terms; 
ne paid days credit;outfit free; send 10 two- O 


THE BIBLE HOURE: $9 ‘Dearborn St., CHICAGO. — 
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Here We Are, at Length. 


THERE’LL BE 


MORE 


OF US IN A WEEK 





OR TWO. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


For Overburdened Mothers.—I feel much 
indebted to the columns of this journal for 
many valuable hints. I do not think I shall 
vote in the baby contest; it is too difficult to 
decide among so many little beauties. Let 
those mothers who are overburdened by the 
care of small children take a lesson from the 
peach trees. Last season our trees were fair- 
ly breaking down under the weight of the 
fruit that hung upon them. Some branches 
indeed were quite broken off by the fruit. 
‘‘Willit notinjure the trees permanently?’’ 
Iasked. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be better to remove 
some of the unripe fruit?’’ ‘‘No,’’ said the 
men in a chorus, ‘‘it will do them good ; they 
will be all the better for it in time.’’ Su if 
some of our branches of employment are 
temporarily broken, a time of rest and re- 
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Let the Children Explain.—I agree with Auid 
ang Syne in regard to the rights ofthe chil- 
dren in our public schools, and I think they 
should be listened to when they are accused of 
things, and not, when they try to defend 
themselves, be sent to their seats without as 
much as a hearing, with a. ‘'There, go right 
to your seat, and there is 15 minutes for talk- 
ing back.’’ I know of a child who seemed 
to lose all interest in school for this very 
thing. I think children should be encourag- 
ed for the efforts they make and not, when a 
letter is a little out of place, or for an acci- 
dental blot on the paper, be prevented fiom 
explaining themselves. Iam very glad that 
all teachers are not of that kind, and I say 
with Auld Lang Syne that the’ ‘‘doings’’ of 
some are fot at all commendable.—{ Aunt Pa- 
tience No 1. 


newal will come to most, I think.—[A. H. K. 














OVERWORKED WOMEN. 





Letters to Mrs. Pinkham From Women Who Have Been Helped From 
Sickness or Health. 








The ordinary every-day life of most of our women isaceaseless treadmill of work. 

How much harder the daily tasks become when some derangement of the 
female organs makes every movement painful and 
keeps the nervoussystem unstrung! 

The following letter from Mrs. WALTER S. BANTA, 

Sparkill, N. Y., tellsthe story of many women, 
and shows them how to get relief: 

“DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM :—I cannot thank you 
enough for all Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound hasdone forme. WhenI wroteto 
you I had suffered for years with falling, in- 
fiammation and ulceration of the womb; 
my back ached, and I was so much 
distressed I could scarcely walk. I 
was a burden to myself and did not 
eare whether I lived or died. 

“‘T have taken five bottles of your 
medicine and it has done wonders for 
me as all my friends can testify. I can 
now do my own work, and do not know 
how to express my gratitude to you for 
the good your medicine and advice 
have done me. I owe my life to Mrs. 
Pinkham.” 

Mrs. Pinkham’s counselisoffered free 
to all women who need advice about 
their health. Her address is Lynn, 
Mass. Mrs. P. H. Hutrcucrort, Kel 
lerton, Iowa, tells here in her own 
words how Mrs. Pinkham helped her: 

‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I was in a 
very bad condition before I wrote to 
you and began the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. I 
did notknow whattodo. Isuffered 
terribly every month, when on my 
feet would have such a bearing-down feeling, was very weak, womb was 
swollen, back ached, appetite was very poor, also had trouble with my head. 
I have taken several bottles of your Compound and cannot say enough in its 
favor. It helped more than all the doctors.” 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’ sII1s 


$50 a Month Easy! 


If you are out of employment, or em- 
sloyed at unsatisfactory wages, write us 
immediately. We can give you some- 
thing to do that will make you $50 a 
month without any trouble. You can 
work Mg around your own home oe 
travel if you wish, A Brand 

Thing. A Big Money Woe. 
You will be surprised how easily you 
can make the abovesum. Hundreds are 
making double that. Possibly you can 
do it too. Send your name and address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to- 
THE VANKEE FIRE-KINDLER _ Builds 100 Fires day. ORANGE JUDD CO. (Agents’ Dept.), = 
& wo sith Se. ofoll. Ne 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

8 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever invented. Sample with ’ 


terms prepaid, lic. YANKEE KINDLER CO., OLNEY, ILL. 37, Sta. PB. 
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5 a on APPROVAL 


without a cent payment. 

887.50. 

Lp) cles | trade. 600 SH 

wheels, $8. to $12. 

the season to agents; write for particulars. 
a EARN A BICYCLE and make money by 
I a little work in your locality. Special 

4 b| proposition to early applicants. 
AV) WE OFFER THIS WEEK—100 New ’97 Boys’ 
and Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, $9.75 

Art Catalogue and information free. 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 
egnet 


gem BABY CARRIAGES 'o?5. 


OS are to anyone at Wholesale Prices Gace ask 
ing one cent in advance. We pay freight. Py from 
factory. Save deal- {piso 00 Carriages f or 4: 4 


Swell ’98 Bicy- 
.000 on hand for 





ers’ profits. Large il-/$12.00 

pAlustrated catalogue 85 “* $2.50 
yiree AddressGASH B BUYERS’ UNION, 
2164 West Van Buren Street, B- 42, Chicago, Ill: 
































Easter Flowers. 


Oh, then repeat 
Your message sweet, 
Dear flowers blooming at our feet; 


And this new spring 
Help us to fling 
Aside our doubt and wondering ; 


To hope and trust 
That all life must, 
Like yours, be rescued from the dust. 
—[Emile Poulsson. 








Getting Ready for Hot Weather. 


HOPE PARING, 





Don’t leave the cool wrappers and shirt 
waists you will need, to be made during dog- 
days. If they are left until .then, you will 
doubtless do without them and be wise in so 
doing. A neat print shirt waist with a de- 
tachable collar could be purchased last sum- 
mer for fifty cents. If you prefer to make 
them, have them ready for the first hot days. 
A couple of Mother Hubbards, too. These 
last need not necessarily be made of so light 
material as to require washing after a day’s 
wear. Indigo blue calico and whatis called 
‘silver gray’’ calico launder well and are 
always suitable. While preparing your sum- 
mer wardrobe, substitute the gauze underwear 
for garments made of muslin. They are far 
cooler, wash easier and need little—if any— 
jroning. 

Try to get the sewing all out of the way be- 
fore the fruit season arrives. And no matter 
what you don’t have, do have a little oil 
stove, one with two burners if possible. It 
will do away with the necessity of firing up 
the range so many times. 

Try mosguito netting for the bedroom win- 
dows if you haven’t sereens enough to go 
round. Tack it over the outside, from top to 
bottom. The advantage of this is, the window 
can be lowered as well as raised, and you are 
not obliged, as with some screens, to put it 
halfway up. Attend to this matter before the 
advent of flies. Your labor will not be in 
vain; they will surely come. 

Some one hus said the only way to havea 
good garden is to go to work at it. If this is 
true, there is no time to be Jost. Surely there 
can be no better way of preparing for hot 
weather than to make certain there will be 
plenty of fresh vegetables for those three 
meals which must be made ready every day. 

School yourself to slight the weekly ironing 
all your conscience will permit. Lastly,sisters, 
don’t be too smart. Get ready to rest a little 
this summer. Take time to enjoy the sunrises 
and sunsets, the love of your husband and 
children, and the many other good things God 
has wiven you. 


Corn Recipes from Our Readers, 








Indian Dumplings.—In response to your call 
for cooking corn and corn meal, I will send 
you something I have never seen 
but which has been used for the last 67 years 
in our family, and we esteem it a good dinner 
dish. Take a pint of beans within 34 hours 
of heing cooked, putin a kettle with 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 4 lb butter, a sprinkle of pepper 
and 1 qt water. Immediately have the dump- 
lings mixed as follows: Two coffee cups 
flour tol of meal, with 1 teaspoon baking 
powder and warm water enough to mix toa 
thick batter, then with the spoon dip it out 
into the kettle of beans, and boil over a slow 
fire for ? huur. When done take them up, 
leaving some of the beans in the kettle, and 
put in a pint more water, a little more salt 
and pepper, and 2 oz more of butter, and 
serve for dressing. Try it.—[E. 

Corn Meal Bread.—Four cups corn meal, 
boiling water enough to make a batter. When 


MOTHERS 


in print,. 





cool, add 1 cup molasses, a level tablespoon 
salt, 4 teaspoon soda, one yeast cake and 2 
cups wheat flour. Let the bread rise over 
night, or till very light, then put into deep 
pans. Let it rise a little longer or until the 
pans are full. Bake for six hoursin a slow 
oven. This will make three louves, the pans 
being 6x4.—|Mrs W. S. Smith. 

Steamed Corn Bread.—Three cups corn meal, 
1 cup tlour, 1 teaspoon each of sugar, salt and 
soda, buttermilk sufficient to not have the 
batter too stiff. Steam three hours and then 
keep in a moderate oven } hour. This is very 
good bread and way be eaten as a pudding 
with sauce, omitting the baking.—[Mrs M. 
F. Anderson. 

St Charles Bread.—This is so named by us, 
because the recipe was brought here from the 
St Charles hotel, New Orleans, at least 50 
years ago, by a lady who obtained it from the 
steward. Beat 2 eggs very light, mix alter- 
nately with them 1 pt sour wilk or _ butter- 
milk and 1 pi fine Indian meal, melt 1 table- 
spoon butter and add to the mixture, dissolve 
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1 teaspoon soda in a small portion of the milk 
and add to mixture the last thing. Beat very 
hard and bake in a quick oven.—[D. §. 
Cowan. 

Homemade Hominy.—In order to lend a 
helping hand to the great corn n:ovement this 
journal has so lately vigorously and success- 
fully brought to the front, I inclose this rec- 
ipe, which I thinkeis ‘‘grand.’’ Take of 
shelled white corn as much as is desired and 
put to soak in a lye composed of clean wood 
ashes. Soak long euuough to remove the husk 
from the grain. Then pour off lye and soak 
and rinse through several waters until the 
grain is bleached. Cook same as other hom- 
iny.—| William K. Vreeland. 

Corn Meal Pancakes.—Three cups corn 
meal, 4 cup flour, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon salt, sugar 
and soda, buttermilk to make thin batter. 
Have the pan well greased and quite hot. 
They are excellent. Make johnnycake the 
same as above,only put in long pans and bake 
in the oven, with moderate heat.—[{M. F. An- 
derson. 
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Buying Dress Fabrics at 


whether one buys them across 


gives positive safety on at least two points:— 


First, that the style is new, carefully selected, and correct. 
style still in favor, we’ll tell you so, and make the price right. 
Second, that the fabric is precisely what we say it is. 


a 
Cc > 





very good things to test a store with. 


manufacturer’s word for anything. 
are by our yard-stick, not by a mill ticket. 
If we say that a color is fast, it 7s fast, for be- 
fore we say it is, we have boiled itand treated 
it with chemicals to test it. 
all wool,—not even a tenth part cotton. Same 
) way with all-linen and all-silk. 

Whatever else our news-letters may be, 
they are truthful. 
terest you, 
believe them. 

We are having a tremendous run just now 

til on our Cotton Fabrics. 
largest assortment ever gotten together in one store. 


this store 


through the mails, 


a counter, or 


If it’s an old 


We don’t take the 
Widths 


All-wool means 


They may not always in- 
but you will learn to always 


It is probably the 
Cotton dress stuffs are 


They are cheap,—big assortments don’t 


cost much, so the question of leadership comes down to the three points of 
Styles, Qualities, and Prices 


We'd like you to test our leadership on exactly these points. 


It’s impos- 


sible to give any description in such an immense variety as this, but here are 
some hints of kinds and prices, and samples will do the rest. 


Printed Ombre Striped Lawns, at 8c. 
Printed Spiral Striped Lawns, at 8c. 
Printed Lawns, at foc. 

Printed Striped Organdies, at roc. 
Printed Dimities, at 12%c. 

Printed Madras Cloth, at 12%c. 
Fine Printed Organdies, at 15c., I7¢., 25¢c. 
Printed Batiste, at 12'4c 

Scotch Cheviot, at 35c. 

Scotch Madras, at 35c. 

Scotch Ginghams, at r8c. to 31ICc. 
American Ginghams, at 6c. to 25¢c. 
Silk and Wool Plaid Madras, at 45c. 





Cheviots, at roc. to 25c. 

Madras, at 12'%c. to 25¢. 

Galatea, Striped or Plain, at 35c. 

French Printed Organdie Lisse, at 35c. 
French Printed Mousseline Carreaux, sag 35¢. 
French Printed Organdie Raye, at 37% 

French Printed Grenadine Carreaux, at "‘s7Me- 
French Printed Piumetes, at 45c. 

French Printed Piques, at soc. 

Irish Printed Dimities, at 25c. 

Irish Printed Linen Lawns, at 25c. 

Silk and Cotton Mousseline de Soie, at soc. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Section 179 


Broadway 
New York 


(Piease address exactly as above.) 











1260 ‘97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 


of making to clear Fd factors, 


Sent on approval. d- hand 
pe Se. BIOYOLE FREE 
to . avernee us. Easy work, no 


ite for our great offer. 
COOK OYOLE OO. Factory, 12- 
Franklin St.; Salesrooms, 69-71 Fourth Av.. CHICAGO. 


600. 2 no HAND BICYCLES 


Derby, $7.50; C: 
= $7.50; Ashland, $8; Snell, $7; a. 
a #9; Dundore, $7.50; Gazelle, $6; Tri- 
umph, 96; Temple, $5; St. Nicholas, $4; Rover, 
$3; Princess, $3, and Hunpreps or Ornzas, 
Write for Bancarm List and Srsciat Orrem 


D.L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 











A Double Heel, 
JENNIE M. JONES. 





Te knit a double heel, knit all the stitches 
across upon the right side, in knitting back- 
ward, or across upon the wrong side. Pick 
off without knitting every other stitch. Omit 
knitting a seam down the middle of the heel, 
as it is much stronger without it. After knit- 
ting across a few times, commence to grad- 
ually widen the heel, until you have from 
four to six extra stitches upon each side,a few 
stitches from the center of the heel, thus 
shaping the heel to correspond with the shape 
of the foot. A double heel knit in this way 
will wear much longer than the plain, single 
heel. 


a 


Practical. Garments, 





Plaids in all the gay combinations are the 
very newest idea in materials for the tiny 
girl’s spring frocks. Our young miss is wear- 
ing a plaid costume, made up simply with 
trimming of black sentache braid. The pat- 
tern is cut with a blouse bodice gathered into 





No 21,044. Child's Dress; sizes 2 to 7 years. 


the neck and shoulder seams and having its 
fullness contined by four rows of shirring at 
the waist line. The well-cut skirt has a gored 
front and gathered back. 

This stylish skirt 1s one of the season’s 
most popular designs, having the close. fitting 
effect about the hips and the fashionable flare 





No 21,079. Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt; sizes 
22 to 34 inches waist measure. 


at the bottom. It is cut with five gores and 
possesses the new fan-pleated back. Black 
braid trims the skirt in our model, but this 
trimming may be omitted if desired. For a 
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medium size skirt, this pattern requires 4} 
yards of 36 inch wide material. 

Sacque nightgowns are extremely comfort- 
able and pretty and are preferred by many 
This 


women to all other styles. model is 


2 








clenssan ee. 








No 21,073. Ladies’ Nightrobe; sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. 


made with a straight front, seamed on the 
shoulders and at the sides, fasteningin the 
center with button and buttonholes through 
the usual stitched hem. The graceful rolling 
collar is trimmed with a full ruffle of Ham- 
burg edging and the bishop sleeves are finish- 
ed at the wrists with frills of the same erm- 
broidery. <A plain hem completes the buttom 
of this neat, serviceable garment. 

The price of each pattern is 10e, when or- 
dered of the Pattern Department at this 
office. Don’t forget to give sizes and num- 
bers in ordering. 





Hot Cross Buns.—On Good Friday, hot cross 
buns are eaten for breakfast or tea, out of re- 
spect for ancient tradition. Below is a good 
recipe forthem. Sift into a deep pan 2 ibs 
flour, and mix with it 1 tablespoonful of 
ground cinnamon and 3 1b granulated sugar. 
Into 1 cup of milk drop 4 cup of butter ent in 


small pieces. Place on the range and warm 
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until the butter is soft. When warm add a cup 
of soft yeast. Make a holluw in the flour and 
pourin tbe mixture. With a spoon stir in 
enough of the flour to thicken. When it rises 
so the surface is cracked, stirin a teaspvon 
of soda dissolved in a little warm water. 
Turn out the dough onto a floured kneeding- 
board and work into it 1 eup of dried cur- 
rauts. Form into buns,and put intu a baking 
pan to rise. Before baking cut a cross on each 
bun with a knife and brush with caramel.— 
[z. BR. A. 


To Use Dry Bread.—Break 4 eggs into a half 
pint of cold water, add salt and pepper, stir 
just enough to break the eggs. Now add 1 qt 
bread cut into small dice and mix. Havea 
frying pan with two tablespoons meat fryings 
or butter ready,and when hot turn in the mix- 
ture, let it brown and stir the same as one 
fries potatoes. This is very nice for break- 
tast.—[ Laura. 


Old Lard.—To sweeten old lard, heat to the 
boiling point with 4 teaspoonful saleratus to 2 
Ibs lard. Harden and cool a little. at a time 
in large-mouthed vessels—pans are best—of 
cold water. When it is hard skim it from the 
surface of the water with a perforated drainer 
and boil again. Next time pour into clean 
vessels with tight-fiiting covers and keep in 
cool storeroom.—[ White Ribbon. 











Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 
2. Our BroGRAPHICAL WAR FLac— 
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“KKK KKK KKK oakhotoe 


From 1 to 7 was an American general. 

From 1 to 8 was an English naval ofticer. 

From 2 to 9 was an Italian general. 

From 3 to 10 was a British general. 

From 4 to 11 was an American general. 

From 5to12was an Italian military en- 
gineer. 

From 6 to 13 was a Peruvian soldier. 











realize. 
strength, a never-ended task. 












and cheaply. 


Chicago. 


Which Half is 
the BetlerHlalf 


The housewifé’s duties are harder than men 
Cleaning alone is a constant tax on her 
More than half the 
work of cleaning she can have done for her, if she 
will, and the expense will be next to nothing. 


LUST 


Does the better half of cleaning; does it better 
than any other way known; does it easily, quickly 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
hiladelphia. 


St. Louis. 












Washing 
Powder. 





New York. Boston. P. 














TRY IT FREE 


.., {or 30 days in your own home and 
aan save 8106to 625. Ne money in advance. 
Set $60 Kenwood Machine for 
y a] $50 Arlington Machine for $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 otherstyles. AlN attachments FREE 
We pay freight. Buy from factory. Save 
agents large profits. Over 100,000 in use. 
Catalogue and testimonials FREE. 
GASH BUYERS: UNIO} 
& an | 
58-164 West Van Buren St., K-42 Chicago, 















© as agents se) 
75. Wehave no agents but sell 
irect to the rider at manu- 
facturers’ prices. 8 elegant mod- 
els. Best material, superb finish. 
Guaranteed again acci- 
dents as wellas defects. We 
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MEDALLION PINCUSHION COVER 
Medallion Design. 


LOU LYLE. 

For a doily or pincashion~_cover. Lace 
thread No 50 cr fine knitting silk. 

Chain thirty. Work entirely around the ch 

twice in single crochet, widening by making 


three stitches in each end ‘stitch. 

3d row—Ch eight at point, catch in same 
st, ch seven,catch in 5th st seven times, which 
should bring you to end st, ch eight, s cin 
same st,then seven loops like those on the oth- 
er side; join. 

4th row--Stip st in Ist and 2d of eight ch, 
ch three fur ade, three dc more under eight 
ch, two ch, four d ¢ under same ch,* ch three, 
catch under next ch, ch three; make four d e¢, 
two ch, four dic, all under next ch; repeat 
from star around and join. 

5th row—Ch three for ad ec, three dcon 
other three below, ch three, fourdc on next 
four, ch three, catch under first three ch of 
last row, three cb, four dc on next group, ch 
three, four @ c on next four, repeat for next 
two groups, then ch three, catch in second 
three ch below, so it will correspond with 
the other end, then ch three, make end group, 
ch three, and catch in first three ch; ch three, 
make four d c on next group, and finish this 
side like the other. 

6th row--Ch three for a de, three decon 
other three below, ch three, fourd ec on next 
four (cb five, cateh under three ch) two times, 
five ch, four d ¢ on next group, ch three, four 
d econ next four; ch three, four d ¢ on next 
group, ch three, four d c on next four, ch 
three, four d ¢ op next group, ch three, four 
d «on next four (ch five, catch under three 
ch below) two times, ch five and make other 
half likewise. 

7th row—S c in second d c.ch three for a dec, 
two d ¢ on next two, or three in all, ch two, 
d con next three dc (ch five, catch in five 
ch below) three times, ch five, miss first d ec, 
three dc on next threé, ch two, three dc on 
next three, * ch five, catch in three ch below, 
ch five, miss first d c, three d c on next three, 
ch two, three dc on next three, repeat from 
star once, then (ch five, s c in five ch below) 
three times, ch five and make other half sim- 
ilar to this. 

sth row—S cin second dc, ch three forad 
ec, one dc on nextd e below, then, without 
any cn, two dc on next two (ch five, scin 
tive ch below) four times, ch five, four d c, 
made same as last group (ch five, sc in five 
ch below) two times, five ch, four d c on next 
group (ch five, s cin five ch below) two 





times, ch five,four d c on next group (ch five, 
sc in five ch below) four times, 
make other half same. 

th row—Three ch at point of leaf forad 


five ch, and 


ec, one d c more in same st (ch five, sc in 
five ch below) five times, five ch, twodcin 
point of next leaf (ch five, s c¢ in five ch be- 
low) three times, five ch, two d cin point of 
next Jeaf (ch five, sc in five ch below) three 
times, five ch, two dc in next leaf, (ch five, 
s c in five ch below) five times, five ch, make 
other half same. 

10th rew—S ec between two dec at point of 
end leaf, ch three for a dc, thiee more d cin 
same place,ch two,four d ¢ in same place,four 
dc under each five ch until you reach the oth- 
er end leaf, there make four dc, two ch, four 
dec allinsameend st, then four dc under 
every five ch on other side, join to top of first 
dc. 

llth row—Slip st totwo ch (ch seven, sc 
just after next four dc), repeat directions in 
brackets entirely around and join. 

12th row—Slip st to third of first seven ch, 
(ch seven, s c under next seven ch),repeat all 
around and join. 

13th row—Turn work and make six slip st 
back over last seven ch made; turn work 
back, ch three for a d c, three more d c under 
same seven ch, ch two, four d ¢ in same 
place, * ch three, s c under next seven ch, ch 
three,four 4 c, two ch, four d ¢ all under next 
seven ch, repeat from star all around; join last 
three totop of first dc. 

14th row—Ch three forad ec, one d ec in 
each of next three dec (ch three, four d cin 
four dc), repeat ail around and join. 

15th row—Like 14th row. 

16th row—After joining, slip st in top of 
next dc from hook, ch three fora dc, oned 
c in each of next two dc, three in all,ch two, 
three d c in next three, *ch five, s ec in three 
ch below, ch five, miss first d c of next group, 
three dc on the other three, ch two, three d « 
on next three; repeat from star all around, 
join. 

17th row—Slip st in top of next d c from 
hook, ch three foradc, one dc in last of 
three below, then without any ch, twodcin 
next two * (ch five, sc in next five ch _ be- 
low) two times, ch five, two d c in last two of 
next three dc, and two d ec in first two of 
next three dc; repeat from * all around and 
join. 

18th row—Slip st in point of leaf between 
first two d c and second two d ec, ch three for 
adc, one dc more in same place * (ch five, 
s c in next five ch) three times, ch five, two 
dc in point of leaf; repeat from star all around 
and join. 

19th row—Slip st in first st of first five ch, 
ch three for adc, three dc under same five 
ch, four dc under each five ch all around ahd 
join. 

20th row—*Ch five, s c just after first group 








DAUGHTERS 





of four d c, repeat from star ail around and 
join. 
2ist row—Slip st to 3d st of first five ch, * 


ch seven,s ¢ in next five ch; repeat from star 
22d row—Slip st to 3d of next seven ch, ch 
five, s c under same seven ch to make a picot; 
* ch seven,s c in next seven ch, another picot; 
repeat from star around work and join. This 
completes the pattern. 
- ———— - 

Good Vinegar from Tomatoes.—I read in one 
of the agricultural papers that tomatoes would 
make good vinegar, and as we had more than 
we could use we thought we would try it. 
We pressed out the juice, sweetened it and 
kept it where it was warm. It worked good 
and got quite sharp, but had a strong and 
disagreeable tomato flavor which we didn’t 
like and we finally threw it out. If anyone 
has ever made good vinegar out of tomatoes I 
should like to know how it was done, for ours 
was a fizzle.—{L. A. Carpenter. 





All Gentlemen.—I think the hired man who 
is not good enough to eat at the farmer’s ta 
ble is not the 1ignt man vo hire. I employ 
from 18 to 40 men the year around, lumbering 


and farming, and think my men are all gen- 
tlemen. That is, they are if they work for 


me long, as I will not keep a cheap ian sim- 
ply because he is cheap.—,R. C. Mclheen. 








—— Think of liv, 

Sr Ss! ing a year or 

/ — two after one 

ey /! is dead; dead 
: to all practical in- 
tents and purposes,— 
dead, with the auto- 
graph of death in- 
scribed on brow and 
cheek and lip. 
Thousands of 
women live for 
a year or two 
after all help- 
fulness and 
happiness have 
gone out of 
their lives. 
When a woman 
becomes hope- 
lessly helpless 
and unhappy 
she is practic- 
ally dead. The young woman to whom 
the future is a dreary waste, the young 
wife who is a helpless, nervous invalid, 
the mother whose babes are a burden in- 
stead of a blessing,—all these, unless they 
take the right measures to recover their 
health, are better dead than living. In the 
majority of cases these ghosts of women 
owe their condition to weakness and dis- 
ease of the distinctly feminine organism 
Frequently they have been deceived by 
the incorrect diagnosis of some obscure 
physician and do not understand the true 
nature of their trouble. It only costs a 
two-cent postage stamp for a woman to 
write and describe her condition to Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, an eminent and skilful special- 
ist, for thirty years chief consulting phys- 
ician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute of Buffalo, N. Y. He will answer 
letters from ailing women without charge. 
He is the discoverer of Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription, the greatest of all 
known medicines for women. It acts 
directly on the delicate organs concerned 
in maternity and makes them strong, 
healthy and vigorous. It banishes the in- 
dispositions of the anxious period and 
makes baby’s coming easy and almost 
painless. It cures all disorders and dis- 
placements and checks exhausting drains. 

‘*Previous to moth*rhood my wife was very 
sick,"’ writes Dennis II. Connelly, Esq., of Clear 
Water, Wright Co., Minn. ‘* Two bottles of Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription made her well 
and strong,"’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bil- 
iousness and constipation. One a dose, 
They never gripe. 
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LADIES Mimonthiy regulator NEYER FAILS; trisk 
box 10c. Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis, 
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correspondence invit- 
ed. No charge for ad 
vice as to curability. 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D. 
Baffale, N. ¥. 





CURED TO STAY CURED 











Absolutely cured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAITED FREE. Address, 
oe ee Dr.£E.M.Botot. Box 690, Augusta,Me. 
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(GREENHOUSE J ANAGEMENT 


A MANUAL FOR FLORISTS AND FLOWER LOVERS 


ON THE 


Forcing of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits 


AND THE 


PROPAGATION AND CARE OF HOUSE PLANTS 


400 
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Professor of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College, and Author of ‘Greenhouse Construction.” 


HE florist finds that in his profession changes are continually taking place, and if he would succeed he must keep up 


wi'h the procession. 


and varieties of plants that he grows change from year to year. 
found valuable by his competitors, one can find few books and most of them are out of date. 


Not only are new and improved methods continually being brought into use, but the classes 
To inform himself as to the methods that have been 


To supply a source from 


which information as to the methods used by the more successful florists can be drawn, this book has been prepared. It 
forms a companion or supplementary volume to ‘‘Greenhouse Construction,” by the same author, although each of these 


books is complete in itself. 


In nearly every case the methods described have been tried by the author, or interiors of 


greenhousts used for various crops as well as the cultural methods used, were supplied by various specialists. 


THE TABLE OF CONTENTS 


CHAPTER I The Forcing of Roses 


CHAPTER IT The Carnation 
CHAPTER III The Chrysanthemum 
CHAPTER IV The Violet 
CHAPTER V Bulbs and Their Culture 
CHAPTER VI Tuberous Begonias 
CHAPTER VII Orchid Culture 
CHAPTER VIII Azaleas 
CHAPTER IX Calceolarias, Cinerarias and 
Primulas, 
CHAPTER X Ferns, Smilax and Asparagus 
CHAPTER XI Palms, Pandanus and Araucaria 
CHAPTER XII Dracenas and Cordylines 





CHAPTER XIII Lettuce Forcing 
CHAPTER XIV Cucumbers, Tomatoes and Melons 
CHAPTER XV Mushroom Culture 
CHAPTER XVI Asparazus and Rhubarb 
CHAPTER XVII Radishes, Carrots, Beets and 
Beans 
CHAPTER XVIII Grape Growing Under Glass 
CHAPTER XIx Strawberry Growing Under 
CHAPTER XxX 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Fruit Trees Under Glass 
Management of House Plants 
CHAPTER XXII 


The Growing of Bedding Plants 





CHAPTER XXIII Propagation of Plants Ly Seeds 
and Cuttings 


CHAPTER XXIV Propagation by Layering, Graft- 
ing and Budding 
Insects of the Greenhouse 
Diseases of Greenhouse Plants 
Insecticides and Their Prepa- 
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CHAPTER XXIxX Soil, Manures and Watering 
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—Coal, Oil and Gas 
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THE LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Pres. Carnot rose. 

House of Bridesmaid roses. 

Wire trellis for roses. 

Hybrid roses pruned and tied down. 
Bed of hybrid roses in bud. 

Types of carnation cuttings. 
Carnation house, short span to south. 
Carnation supports. 

Carnations supported by chicken netting. 
Carnations supported by meshes of cotton twine. 
Carnations supported by wire lathing. 
Daybreak carnation. 

Mrs. Geo. M. Bradt carnation. 
Chrysanthemums trained to stakes. 
Chrysanthemums supported by wire and twine. 
Chrysanthemum crown bud. 
Chrysanthemum terminal bud. 
Chrysanthemum, Eugene Dailledouze. 
Chrysanthemum, Mayflower. 
Chrysanthemum, Mrs. Perrin. 
Chrysanthemum, Iora. 

Narrow violet house. 

Hitchings violet house. 

Narrow violet house, improved. 
Single violet, Princess de Galles. 

Box of Roman hyacinths. 

Double Dutch hyacinths, 

Improved hyacinth glass. 

Single early tulips. 

Freesia refracta alba. 

Lilium Harrisii. 

Forcing lily of the valley. 

Cyclamen plant. 

Gladiolus May. 

House of tuberous begonias. 

Single tuberous begonia. 

Double tuberous bego 

Gloxinia. 

House of gloxinias. 

Fancy caladium. 

Orchids in bloom. 

Cypripedium Spicerianum. 

Cattleya trianz. 
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Orchid baskets. 

Aerides Savageanum. 
Phalenopsis grandiflora. 

Potting and cribbing orchids. 
Azalea in compact form. 

Azalea with open head. 
Hydrangea Otaksa. 

Cytisus, 

Bench of lilacs. 

Kalmia latifolia. 

Specimen calceolaria, 

Cineraria hybrida. 

Single Chinese primrose. 
Machet mignonette. 

Adiantum Farleyense. 

Boston fern. 

Asparagus Sprengeri. 

Asparagus house. 

Fan palin. 

Dwarf rattan palm. 

Variegated aspidistra. 

Group of anthuriums and alocasias. 
Aloscasia metallica. 

Aglaonema pictum. 

Even-span lettuce house. 
Lean-to lettuce house. 

Lettuce pot plant. 

Pot plant ready for market. 
Interior of lean-to lettuce house, 
Lettuce packed for local market. 
Cucumber house, interior. 
English forcing cucumbers. 
Interior of tomato forcing house. 
Growing Mushrooms on greenhouse benches. 
Crop of mushrooms under a bench. 
Brick spawn. 

French mushroom spawn. 

New mushroom in a cold frame. 
Black Hamburg grape. 

Grape house in fruit. 

Eye eutting of grape. 
Short.cutting of grape. 

Bench of strawberry plants. 


HANDSOFIELY ILLUSTRATED 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


The crop gathered. 

Fruiting strawberry plants. 
Pear tree in pot. 

Plum tree in fruit. 

A window garden, 

A well arranged window box, 
Epiphyllum truncatum. 

A collection of cacti and aloes, 
A house of pedigree violets. 
Showing condition of stem for cuttings. 
Soft cutting of coleus. 
Geranium cutting. 

Cutting of Arbor Vite. 

Long cutting of grape. 
Tongue or whip grafting. 
Cleft grafting. 

Side grafting. 

Budding. 

Wingless female aphis. 
Winged male aphis. 

Fuller’s rose beetle. 


g. 
Fumigation of a violet house. 
Rose spot. 
Spores of black spot. 
Carnation rust. 
Spores of carnation rust. 
Spot disease of carnations. 
Effect of spot on carnations. 
Anthracnose of carnations. 
Fairy ring spot of carnation. 
Spores of fairy aia 
Carnation leaf mold. 
Botrytis or rot of carnations. 
Bacteriosis of carnations. 
Violet leaf spot. 
Bermuda lily disease. 
Leaf blight >f mignonette, 
The Kinney pump. 
Crude oil burner. 





PRICE POSTPAID, $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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Messrs. D. Y. HALLOCK & Son, York, Pa. 


was not afraid to borrow. 






















and the good work it did. 


Patent 
Allewed 





for $50, if I could not get another just like it. 


Gentlemen—Last season I used one of your Success Anti-clog Weeders. 
‘Bought it of my brother, RK. H. Jones, and I wish to let you know how much 
pleased I am with the Weeder. One of my neighbors was afraid to buy, but he 

; He borrowed mine and said he went over 
his turnips with it and was very much pleased with the Weeder 


For myself I can say a great dea: of my corn—never saw a 
hoe in the field during the entire season. One piece I 
planted a little too thick ; sc when it was about one foot 
high [ wished to thin it out so it would ear better. So 
I took the Weeder and 6 


two stalksdn the whole field. 

Before I had commenced to use my Weeder 
many of my neighbors thought that it would 
tear up the corn and potatoes, But after they 

had seen me give it this thorough trial they 
were convinced that it would not harm the corn in 
the least. The fact is, I am sure the Weeder will not 
injure any crop grown on the farm, It is very important, 
however, that the Weeder ‘e started early. 
are allowed to get a good start the Weeder will simply culti- 


vate them, as it does the crop. Yours truly, 


Messrs. D. Y. HaALLock & Son, 

Gentlemen—How about the price of your Weeder for the coming season? Is it 
the same as last year? I intend to sell quite a good many. I used the Weeder I 
purchased of you last year on everything I raised, including even onions, and it 
worked to perfection on everything. I can honestly say I would not be without it 
Yours truly, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHITESBORO, ‘N.Y. 


tarted in; went lengthwise 
and crosswise, and every 
other way that I could 
drive my horse, thinking 
it might break off some of 
the stalks; but I can safely 
say that I did not break off 


f the weeds 


W. R. JONES. 
CENTER, N.Y. 





T. B. NICHOLS. 


Messrs. D. Y. HALLOcCK & Son, York, Pa. 

Dear Sirs—Your favor of recent date, wishing to know if I am going to 
handle the Success Anti-clog Weeder the coming season received. I certainly am 
if you will permit me to, and I intend to push them for all they are worth. 

I let my Weeder go wherever the farmers wanted to try it, and they all pro- 
nounced it a grand success ; declared that it did fine work. The Weeder that I kept 
for my own use I would not take $20 for if I could not get another just like it. 

I sold one Weeder to a neighbor near by very late in the season, and I will tell 
He planted one acre of potatoes quite late, and he tended 
them entirely with the Weeder until he went to hill them up, and spent but five 
hours work all told on the acre of potatoes. He told me he kept the time carefully 
that he spent in cultivating them. Said he started the Weeder before they were 
up, and went over the potatoes frequently. 


you what he did with it. 


IRWIN, Pa. 


rd to 


Yours truly, HEZEKIAH GONGAMERE. 


MORLEY, MICH. 


Yours truly, J. W. HARDIN. 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK., December 24th, 1897. 


“T had the best of success with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. I 
can truthfully say that I never used a tool that equalled it in young cotton and 
corn, I saved half of the hoeing and plowing by runaing the Weeder. I beat all 
my neighbors raising corn, and equalled any of them in producing cotton, with half 
the expense. Several neighbors say they want one. I want the agency for Pope 
and Yell counties, not just for 1898, but until all the farmers get one. They will all 
be sure to buy sooner or later.” 


THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND ACENCY. 


B. H. ALLEN. 





Beware ot 
Infringements. 
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Write for full information. 


Be sure to give name of county. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808 , YORK, PA. 
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MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


*-A-% Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all kinds of second-hand and new material, 

CHICACO HOUSEWRECKINC CO. 


f Word's Pair Buildings 
and Chicago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 













Low-Down, Broad -Tir 
Farm Trucks originated 
with us and we still sell 
direct to farmers three- 
fourths of all that are used. 
We build ten styles of farm 
wagons, extra wheels for 
old wagons, and milk ped- 
dler’s wagons. Steel Wheel Trucks, $18. 


FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., 
Free Wagon for C. 1314. SAGINAW, MICH. 



















Columbia Plows. 


Chilled plows for all conditions of soil. Our swivel 
plow is best for side hill land, or for plowing flat land 
without a “dead furrow.” Has 
automatic lock and jointer. We 









make our cast- 
ings of entirely 
new charcoal oe ae == 
iron from our own mines—no scrap iron, That’s why 
our shares outwear three of any other make, Ask 
your dealer about them. Send for circular. 


COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
Copake Iron Works (Columbia Co.), New York, 
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Self-oiling, 
Best Governed, 
y. Acknowledged 
Kto be 


0 


the most 
werful and 


UMP ne” Mil free. 
Applet 


pleton Mfg. Coz 
4Fargo St. BA 








1 GRIND acs: "Stone 
rey Mill. Grinds 
ear corn 
FEI D ici Stock 
h Rye _ and 


am, 
Buckwheat Flour 
for FAMILY. 
Easy operated and Warranted. 
kept inorder. Lastsa lifetime. Book on 
Mills sent free. We build Flour Mills, 
Roller or Buhr System. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


90 Day Street, indianapolis, tnd, 








THIS SIDE DELIVERY 


HAY RAKE 


os —— Meann—_ 
Guickh Haying Quality Prime.” 
It leaves the hay in a light, loose windrow, where it 
is cured by the action of the air, and not bleached 
by the sun; hay retains its bright greeu color 
and al) the essen- 
tial oils. 













It turns the hay Completely, 
and exposes it all to the air; 
you can begin raking quick- It rakes wide 
erthan with a sulky rake, fast and clean. 
Saves the use of a tedderin many instances; saves 
nk Oe not gather stubble, manure or other 
trash. It greatly reduces the cost of harvesting 
acrop of hay. fore about this and the Keystone 
Hay Loader in our free circulars. Write for them. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO. 
32 River St. STERLING, ILL. 



























BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. lo 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON& HEALY, 16 Adams St.,Chicago. 








LYMYER 


CHURCH 

AND SCHOOL OUR FREESATALOGUE 

BEr1:s5. ‘Address . 

Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co. (Dept. °) Cincinnati, 0. 
Please mention this paper. 











For Poultry, half cost of 

Netting. Also farm, yard, 

cemetery fences. Freight 
oh'd. Catalogue free. 


K. L. SHELLABERG 68 F. St.. Atlanta, Ga. 





Sure Death to Bugs. 


(Safe to Use—No Arsenic—Samples Free.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and Cu- 
cumber Bugs, Currant and To- 
mato Worms, ete. 


PREVENTS BLIGHT 


or Potato Rust. Use freely on 
Vegetables and House Plants. 
More freely used, better plant 
will thrive. Applied dry; no 
water to carry; will not blow or 
wash off. 

1 tb p’ck’g, 15; 3 Ib p’ck’g, 
35c; 5 lb p’ck’g, 50c; 12 1-2 
lb p’ck’g, $1. Perfection 

, Shakers, 50c. Rubber Ato- 
Pat. March 16 and Nov.9, 1897. mizers, 75c. 
Pat. in Canada Nov. 2, 1897. For sale by all local dealers. 





DANFORTH CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
39 Spruce St., Leominster, ass. 
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FARMERS! ONE QUESTION! 


In view of what it has done for others, can you afford to go through another season without 


Hallock’s Success ctos Weeder and Cultivator 


READ THE TESTIMONY: 


Messrs. D. Y. HaALLocK & Son, York, Pa. 
Dear Sirs—I intend to sell just as many Weeders asI can this Spring. 1 
bought one last Spring for my own use and they are certainly a complete success, 
and [ would not think of farming without one. Last Spring, in April, I contracted 
to cut and haul to the saw milla lot of lumber; so I took all my men away, leaving 
only my fourteen year old boy on the farm. Now, I will tell you what hedid. He 
took the entire care of thirty-five acres of corn and twelve acres of potatoes, work- 
ing both crops entirely with the Weeder, and I never saw a finer crop in my life. 
The secret of success in using your Weeder is to start it early, before anything 
grows, and keep the soil stirred go no weeds will grow. No farmer can a 
farm without a Weeder, and all will own one just as soon as they realize its value. 
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